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At scores of United States military bases 
in foreign theatres of war, all-steel huts 
built with Stran-Steel provide comfort- 
able quarters for American troops. 

Many other types of all-steel military 
buildings—hangars, machine shops, 
recreation halls, canteens and utility 
structures of all sorts—are of Stran-Steel 
construction. 

The reasons? Stran-Steel’s inherent 
strength and light weight with conse- 
quent saving in shipping space! The 
speed and ease of erection! And, perhaps 
most important, the durability of Stran- 
Steel under any and all conditions! 


The bitter cold, blizzards and salt air 
of the Arctic circle; the heat, termites and 
lush fungus growth of steaming jungles 
—Stran-Steel construction takes them all 
in its stride. For Stran-Steel is rigid, 
warp-proof and shrink-proof. It is fire- 
safe, vermin resistant and permanent. It 
is strong and sturdy, imposes no limita- 
tions on design and permits the use of 


any type of interior or exterior collateral 
materials, __ 

Today, Stran-Steel is produced exclu- 
sively for our armed forces. But after the 
war, it will again be available in volume 
for peacetime construction. And the very 
properties which have dictated its wide 
use by the military will make it first 
choice for post-war utility buildings of 
all types—warehouses, machine shops, 
farm buildings and countless other 
structures where economy, speed and 
ease of erection, and low maintenance 
cost are important. 

Keep your eye on Stran-Steel! 
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The ice-box that moved Alaska to Akron 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


j pws no point in sending our 
planes to Alaska if they won’t work 
after they get there—and most of the 
early ones didn’t. For example, bomb 
bay doors, gun turrets, brakes and 
shock absorbers are often operated by 
hydraulic power. They depend on the 
rubber rings which seal the 1500 to 
3000 pounds of pressure in the 
hydraulic cylinder. It used to be that 
tings of hard rubber were used to resist 
the oil in the hydraulic system. But they 
became brittle, shrank, cracked at low 
temperatures. Pressure was lost, controls 
slowed down—or didn’t work at all. 


The lives and safety of flyers and 
planes were being risked because of the 
failure of little rubber rings. 

Before the war B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers had developed a synthetic rubber 
that, unlike natyral rubber, was resistant 
to oil. But compounding it to stay 
flexible in Alaskan temperatures of 65 
below was another problem. Experi- 
ments got under way. New compounds 
were tested, first in the cold room in 
the picture, then in Alaska. B. F. 
Goodrich research men succeeded in 
making a compound that wouldn’t get 
hard, wouldn’t crack, wouldn’t shrink 


at 65 below. In Alaska—-seals made of 
this material resisted hydraulic oils, 
outwore hard rubber many times and 
stayed flexible—on the job in the worst 
weather. Today these hydraulic seals 
are in use all over the world. 

B. F. Goodrich research never stops. 
It has solved hundreds of wartime 
problems, gone into millions of 
products for war and industry. When 
the war is won it will again be devoted 
to better products for peace. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 
Akron, Obio. fea 


B.F. Goodrich | 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 





Greer Walter 


GARSON PIDGEON 


Madame Curie 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


with 
Henry Travers, Robert Walker, Dame May 
Whitty, Elsa Basserman, Van Johnson, 
Albert Basserman, C. Aubrey Smith, Victor 
Francen, Reginald Owen, Margaret O’ Brien 


Screen Play by Paul Osborn and Paul H. Rameau 
Based on the 
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In “Madame Curie’, Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon, that utterly delightful couple whom 
you perhaps remember best as “Mr.” and “Mrs. 
Miniver” give their best performance in their 
best picture. With new personalities, new roles 
but the same engaging talent for team-work 
and heart-work on the screen. 

“*Madame Curie” is the dramatic story of the 
woman whose love and devotion endowed the 
world with the magic of radium. Of Madame 
Curie and the man she loved, it has been well 
said “they caught a star on their fingertips”. 
And it is nothing less than a starry quality that 
shines so eloquently through the scenes of 
this film. 

As one of the finer efforts of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer (who can be justly proud they made this 
picture), ““Madame Curie” not only brings to- 
gether again beloved Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon— it also boasts the direction of Mervyn 


LeRoy and the deft discretion of Producer | 








‘Sidney Franklin. This duo made “Random | 


Ilarvest” unforgettable and their genius for the 
long-to-be-remembered is again reflected in 
this, a major masterpiece. 


Besides the halo shining around Greer and | 


her screen-mate, Walter Pidgeon, 10 other fine 
names gleam in the impressive cast. And Paul 
Osborn and Paul H. Rameau have developed a 
heart-holding screen-story, based on Eve Curie’s 
notable book. 

Add up all this scintillation and you arrive at 
the happy conclusion—“Madame Curie” can 
be simply summed up as “great”. 

PS. This picture has just been selected for a 
premiere showing at the Radio City Music Hall, 
scene of the screen triumphs of M-G-M’s “Mrs. 
Miniver” and “Random Harvest”! And like 


those two pictures, “Madame Curie” will start | 
its run on New York’s Big Street but its absorb- . 
ing story will take it into every town, large 


or small. 
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LETTERS 


‘Chaircraft Harriers’ 

Re “Trivia” from the Periscope Oct. 4, 19438, 
Newsweek: “Washington Army and Navy offi- 
cers, anxious to’ break away from their desks 
and get overseas, call themselves ‘Paragraph 
Troopers’.” How about’ “Chairborne Infantry” 
for the Army and “Chaircraft Harriers” for the 
Navy? ee 

Ensten R. H. HaaKenson 

First Beach Bn. 

Fleet P. O. 

New York City 











Poses 


The 37th at Munda 


NEWSWEEK, page 22, Aug. 28, quotes Osmar 
White, its Melbourne correspondent as criticiz- 
ing American ground forces’ operations during 
the recent combat against the Japanese on New 
Georgia island: “Everything about the Ameri- 
can amphibious operations was perfect except 
the performance of the ground troops . . . I’m 


- convinced that if the [Australian] bush com- 


mandos had made the attack on Munda airfield 
it would have fallen within a few days with 


_ far fewer ca_ualties.” White describes the ground 


troops operating in New Georgia as “formally 
trained” troops, strongly implies that they were 
not fully prepared for jungle warfare. 

The $7th Infantry Division, as announced by 
the War Department, was one of the two di- 
visions that took Munda. Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler, the $87th’s conmmander, trained his 
division for eleven months in the tangled jungles 
of Fiji and Guadalcanal before taking them into 
combat. General Beightler’s division smashed 
the Japanese forces in its seetor before Munda 
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in precisely eleven days from the time his me 
“jumped off,” establishing a record for quick. 
ness in destroying Japanese in ground warfar 
in this war. The 37th Division, itself, buried 
more than one thousand dead Japanese in ity 
own sector—which does not include the dead 
Japs buried by the Japanese themselves. Res. 
sonable conclusion: they must have buried that 
many more themselves. Conservative estimates 
of $7th Division dead, versus Japanese dead: 
10 to 1, favoring the American division. 
Having departed from the area prior to thet 
time, Correspondent White saw nothing of th 
$7th’s brilliant performance in New Georgia, lh 
behalf of the division, I hereby extend to hm 
an invitation to accompany us on our next up 
eration against the Japanese, wherever it may 
be, so that he may see for himself what “fo. 
mally trained” American troops can do. _ 
Joun C. GuENTHER, Capt. 


; Infantry, 87th Division 
APO 37 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Furloughs and the Red Cross 

The picture “Reunion” in the Nov. 22 copy 
of Newsweek has created much comment 
among us soldiers. 

The point is this: Who in the hell rates fur. 
loughs? Is it getting so tough that a guy has to 
have a sick dog at home in order to get a fu. 
lough? 

I’ve been in the Army over a year. I’m mar 
ried (have been for over thirteen years), and 
for seven months I’ve been stationed on th 
West Coast at points where I was only a few 


hours’ ride from home. Regardless of a “clean 


service record,” I still haven’t had a furlough 
and no convincing reason why I can’t get one. 

I might mention also that I have two dog 
at home. They are pretty healthy, though, and 
I doubt if I'll get an emergency furlough if 
one gets ill. 

Serceant (name withheld) 
Signal Airways Service’ _ 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif. 


“The picture in Newsweex, Nov. 22 issu, 
page 47, showing where Franklin E. Higgm 
traveled 1,400 miles to see his sick dog, is very 
heartbreaking and upsetting to me—not be 
cause of the illness of the dog. 

Will you try to realize how a mother feds 
when she sees that picture, whose own son kt 
this coast in May 1941, on a destroyer and 
whose “leaves” to come home were denied him 
whenever he came into port, and then on Sept. 
11 to have his ship sunk and he went down 
with his ship? He did not see his parents & 
family for 28 months before his death, and he 
was stationed on the East Coast where he had 
no relatives whatsoever. ; 

The Red Cross here stated his leaves would 
have to be arranged by the boy himself; they 
could not help. 

Now, as that mother, I ask you why is it one 
boy can get leave to see a sick dog, and another 
cannot get leave to see his very own f 
after 28 months? 

Mrs. R. H. INGERSOLL 


Riverside, Calif. 


I was slightly more than repulsed at your 
touching picture in Newsweek for Nov. 4 
showing the tender reunion of Pal, 17-year-ow 
Airedale mutt, and Special Technician F. & 
Higgins, who received a special leave arrange 


























_ Getting the jump 


on 


THE PICTURE, you see a U.S. Marine 
Corps officer using one of the new lip 
microphones—a device which prevents 
the thunderous noise inside a tank or the 
tattle of a machine gun from interfering 
with the clear transmission of speech. 

It is part of the equipment which 

‘enables scouting parties and armored 
vehicles to communicate with each other 
and with headquarters. 

To the Signal Corps! fell the job of 
making sure that’the microphone would 
operate despite abuse and rough handling 

- In the climatic conditions of a 
South Sea jungle, for example. 

So, they got the jump on the jungle by 
simulating combat conditions,‘and sev- 
eral design problems became conspicuous. 

One of these problems was to find a 


— NERRTRE NCEUT SaN  e 
(1) Cooperating with Electro-Voice Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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the jungle 


suitable material for two tiny but vital 
washers. A resilient but extremely uniform 
material was needed. 


‘If troops were to have the benefit of 
this valuable piece of equipment, a com- 
pletely new and different material had to 
be found, out of which to make the vital 
little washers. 


Fine, Glass Fibers 


Eventually, after trying many materials, 
the Signal Corps suggested a new and 
different kind of glass called Fiberglas.* 
The kind of Fiberglas used was a thin, 
wafer-like sheet made of 
fine, glass fibers. 

It was unaffected by 
moisture . . . so springy 
that under tests the micro- 
phone could be dropped 
10,000 times on edge with 


no damage . . . so uniform in thickness 
that the pressure exerted by these wash- 
ers would not distort the thin, metal 
diaphragms and interfere with the trans- 
mission of speech. 


Gray Matter...a Weapon 


Here you see the Signal Corps using a 
new material to its best advantage! This 
is the sort of technical alertness and im- 
agination which is making our fighting 
equipment the best in the world. 


Consequently, there’s 24-hour produc- 
tion at Fiberglas—so that the Army 


, and Navy will have our product in stead- 


ily increasing amounts for ther many 
requirements. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FiBERGLAS 
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REQUIRES 
46 Times ITS 





ONE LITTLE PUFF to set your cigarette in action. But how much air to bring 
that cigarette from the tobacco fields to your lips—with all the flavor and 
freshness for which you selected it? One leading maker tells us a pack 
of 20 cigarettes weighs just under one ounce and that 40 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant-controlled indoor air are required to manufacture them. Or 
stated another way, 46 times its own weight of “air at work” to make each 
cigarette. Let’s see how it works out... 





1. TOBACCO LEAF from the field goes into 
storage buildings where moisture-laden air 
hastens aging and fermentation, improves qual- 
ity. Then, more “air at work’’—alternately heat- 
ing, moistening and cooling—prepares it for the 


* stripping operation, after which an air blast 


system conveys it gently, economically to the 
blending department. . 





2. NOW COMES STORING and aging in 
rooms where air conditioning assures thorough 
blending of the seasoning juices. Again, in rooms 
where the leaf is cut, air conditioning keeps the 
tobacco soft and pliable so that the machines 
will not break and tear it. ' 


3. NEXT, another treatment of “air at work” 
that prepares it for the filling opera- 
tion. Here, .air in the room is precision con- 
trolled—to assure the right amount of tobacco 
being fed into each cigarette—to eliminate delays 
due to machine adjustment. 





4, FINALLY, packaging machines select 20. 


finished cigarettes, wrap and seal them in the 
package and affix the government stamp—all in 
one operation. Again air conditioning assures 
flawless operation of the precision machines— 
and factory freshness when you tear open the 
package. 





USE OF “AIR AT WORK” in producing more than 200 billion cigarettes a year 
may give you an idea for after Victory, when engineered air...to air condi- 
tion, ventilate, heat, convey, control dust and fumes or burn fuel more eco- 


nomically. ..will make the difference 
between profit and loss for many a 
plant. Sturtevant is ready to work 
with you or your post-war planning 
committee to start solving these 
“engineered air” problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 
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by the Red Cross to cover 1,300 miles—anq 
just to see an ailing dog. - : 

Ordinarily I would have considered it rather 
decent of the Red Cross to trouble itself about 
the 1,800-mile separation of dog and master, 
but that was before a similar occurrence took 
place at our camp—a similar occurrence, except 
for the fact that ours was concerned with 3 
man’s wife and baby, and ‘not his pet dog. 

-For the second time, the wife of one of our 
cadremen was seriously ill in a hospital at home, 






Associated Pre:s 


867 miles away, pregnant and worried. Their 
first child had died in birth, and now their se- 
ond was again causing complications. The sol- 
dier needed to go but 867 miles to be at her 
bedside, to comfort and cheer her. 


Would the Red Cross please investigate ana lg 
grant a furlough, or a pass—anything, just 9 son 
that he could be near her for a while? Would § 4 18 So 
the Red Cross please confer with the physician That’s 
in charge? Royce ¢ 

Oh, no. Soldier’s presence not necessary. No @ & supers 
leave granted. fly 2 mi 


We hope.that the mutt has recovered. The 
soldier’s baby died. : 
Crt. Rosert H. Hirsca 
Co. D. 10th Bn., 8rd Inf. Regt. 
AGF Replacement Depot 1 
Fort Meade, Md. 


The Red Cross does not obtain leaves for 
servicemen; it acts as an investigating agent for 
the Army and the final decision is up to thei . 
commanding officer. Thus when a soldier asks Tim 
his commanding officer for an emergency leave, 
the officer may turn the case over to the post’ 
field director who, in turn, wires home service 
at the Red Cross chapter in the man’s home 
community. It investigates the need for o 
emergency leave and wires back its full report. 

The Higgins case did not involve an emer 
gency leave. Technician Higgins was in the 
hospital and was scheduled to have a furlough 
shortly. His family told the local Red Cro#@ peller ¢ 
about his ailing dog, asking if his furlough could 25,000 
be moved up a few days. The local chapter ‘than th, 
claims it only transmitted the Higgins family) 
message to Camp Crowder and did not make@™ lod 
any request in the name of the Red Cross. ‘*xplode 
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Five miles up, a pilot would die with- 
out an oxygen mask. Higher up, the 
air is so thin that a candle won’t burn. 
That’s why the Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engine has an “oxygen mask” — 
a supercharger that lets the Mustang 
fly 2 miles higher than before. 





A puff of breath will start this im- 
peller turning. These fins spin up to 
25,000 times a minute. That’s faster 
Ahan the speed of sound—867 miles per 
hour. A motor car flywheel would 

‘explode at half that speed. 
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200-pound “oxygen mask.” This 
compact supercharger holds the secret 
of the Mustang’s high altitude per- 
formance. Whirling fins compress thin 
air, force it into the engine for tornado- 
like power, even in the thin air of the 
stratosphere. 


AMustang pilot can “stick to his guns” 
because Packard - built Rolls - Royce 
supercharging is automatic. Mass-pro- 
duction of such complex engines is an 
achievement that adds the Mustang to 
the fighting craft shown at the right. 


ines, too, 
need 
gen masks 





The heart of the supercharger—im- 
pellers that are balanced with incredi- 
ble accuracy. This intricate 2-stage, 
2-speed supercharger was perfected by 
British and Packard engineers, aided 
by invaluable Army Air Corps col- 
laboration. 





MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE 
fighter fighter fighter 
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Packard 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 
LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 


bomber fighter-bomber PT boats * 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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for you... 
and you alone” 

































‘“‘No other lips shall ever touch 
mine,” she told him tenderly. 
‘“You need never share me with . 
anyone else. In fact, there 
never was a fickle Dixie Cup in 
our whole family. © 


‘‘And what a family! There are millions and millions of us 
serving Uncle Sam. We’re with the armed forces in camp 
and in the field, in the air and aboard ship. We help to 





prevent the spread of colds and other contagious illnesses 
... for each of us Dixie Cups is meant for just one person. 


‘‘Of course there are a lot of us on the 
home front, too, serving America’s war 
workers, helping to feed them the while 
we protect their health, keep them w 

and on the job. 





‘“‘But back to you and me, honey, you 
can count on it... I’m just for you. No 
lips but yours shall ever touch mine. 
I was meant for you and you alone.” 


. T. F. Muetrer, Vice President and General Man 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


The paper cup has truly become a war-time necessity. Used but once and thrown away it breaks the 
chain of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
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PEACETIME TRANSPORTATION 


One important peace- 
time use of Diesels 
ad a good start well 

fore the war—low- 
cost transportation. 
Long engine-life,long 
periods betweenover- 
hauls, long mileage 
on inexpensive fuel, 
and steady stick-to- 
it operation add up 
to new economies in 
travel. 





EARLY EVERY DIESEL ENGINE 
General Motors makes now goes 


to work for Uncle Sam. 


Most of them go right into the fight- 
ing —into tanks, trucks and tractors, 
into combat ships, patrol boats and 
landing barges. 

But here are GM Diesels doing a 
big wartime job in a home front ap- 
plication. 

It’s a Navy “task force” of some 
250 General Motors Diesel coaches 
that carry thousands of Mare Island 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG- 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








ON A WAR JOB 


Navy Yard workers in California to 
and from the job every day over a 
fifty-mile radius. 


These are doing the same day-in-day- 
out dependable job which thousands 
of GM Diesel-powered coaches were 
doing before. 


And they point to the days ahead 
when General Motors can devote its 
expanded plants to providing bus 
operators with engines and parts 
improved and refined through their 
work at war. 


‘N ‘ y 
16 \| ENGINES ..15 10 250 HP... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
J, 


TTT ENGINES .150 to 2000 H.P..CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES. .............++++-ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, le Grange, im. ’ 











Ms. Minter Writes an Advertisement. 


“7 yow hopelessly people fail, Mrs. Miniver thought, when 
H they try to describe flying to someone who has never done 
it. They leave out all the really important things. They tell you 
that it saves time and (taking everything into account) money; 
they tell you that it makes the earth look like a map, cows like 
ants, and cars like beetles. But they don’t tell you that it is 
staggering, tremendous; that it is not merely an experience but 
a rebirth; that it gives you for the first time in your life the 
freedom of a new dimension (for although we know that 
there are three of them, we are forced to move mainly in two: 
sc that our sense of up-and-downness is necessarily dim and 
undeveloped compared with our acute perception of the 
to-and-fro). They don’t tell you that when you are up there it 
is the aeroplane that seems to be the safe solid core of things, 
while the earth is a distant planet upon which unfamiliar beings 
move among unthinkable dangers. They don’t tell you, either, 
that you will be torn all the time between an immense arrogance 


and an immense humility, so that you are at one moment God 
and at the next a nameless sparrow. Nor do they tell you what 
it feels like to thread your way among the noble and exciting 
architecture of the clouds; nor how—best of all—you may 
suddenly find a rainbow arched across the tip of your wing, 
as though you had caught it in passing and carried it along 
with you.” [From the book Mrs. Miniver by Jan Struther.] 


. » » 


The marvel of flight is ever a new experience to today’s air 
travelers. To countless others it has yet to come—and come it 
shall. The Airlines of the nation are prepared to spend many 
millions of dollars and engage thousands of returning service 
men in extending air transportation to the threshold of every 
possible community ...to bring the ‘freedom of a new dimen- 
sion” to all. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Baby Boyer: Cuar.es Boyer, 44-year- 
old French screen star, and his wife, the 
former actress Pat Paterson, 32, had a 
6-pound son in Hollywood on Dec. 10. The 
boy, as yet unnamed, was delivered by 
Caesarean section and was their first child 
after almost ten years of married life. 


Birthdays: Jean 
Sreetius, the great 
Finnish composer, was 
78 on Dec. 8. He was 
reported working on 
a new opus (he never 
discusses his works 
until they are fin- 
ished) at his country 
estate outside of Hel- 
Internationa sinki. 

Sibelius On Dec. 7, Con- 
GRESSMAN JAMES Hamitton Fisu, leading 
pre-Pearl Harbor isolationist, was 55. 

Witu1am Carpinau O’ConneELL, dean of 
the American Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
84 on Dec. 8 (see page 80). s 

Frank Sinatra was 26 on Dec. 12 (see 
page 94). 





Maybe: K. T. Stevens, blond stage and 
screen actress, announced that she and 
Lr. (3.c.) AtFrep GwyNNE VANDERBILT, 
US.N., 3l-year-old heir to an estate of 
$20,000,000, had “mutually agreed we're 
going to be married.” Vanderbilt’s mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Emerson, said: “If they 





aussi a ce 
Associated Press 


Acme 


K. T. told Marguerite about Al 


are engaged, I don’t know anything about 
it.” Miss Stevens, emphasizing that “it 
isn’t official, exactly,” told actress Mar- 
GUERITE CHAPMAN and other friends she 
hoped to be married “when Al gets his 
next leave.” 


Oh, Johnny! In New York, “Wee” 
Bonny Baker, who popularized “Oh John- 
ny,” finally was married to one: Lt. JonNn 
H. Morse, US.A., former Hollywood di- 
rector who has seen action in the Aleutians 
with the Signal Corps. 


The Kents: The 8-year-old Duxe or 
Kent, Prince Edward before his father 
was killed in a plane crash (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 7, 1942), travels to school alone 
on his bicycle, and it’s all right with his 
mother, Marina, Ducuess or Kent, who 
has been ill with influenza in London. 





International News photos 


The Duke of Kent pumped 


Last week, Nori Cowarp, British play- 
wright, author, composer, and actor who 
arrived in the United States for a brief 
visit, termed rumors that he would marry 
the Duchess “utterly idiotic.” : 


Appointment: Dr. Francis E. McMa- 
HON, Catholic liberal and former associate 
professor of philosophy at Notre Dame, 
who declared he had been fired by the uni- 
versity for refusing to submit speeches in 
advance to university officials (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 22), received the same post 
at the University of Chicago. The appoint- 
ment, effective Jan. 1, was announced by 
Present Rosert M. Hurcuins, whom 
McMahon once criticized over the radio 
as “essentially a romanticist” who hid 
from the realities of war. “Nevertheless,” 
the president said of McMahon, “he is 
still a fine professor.” 


Arriba Brooklyn! Swney Franxum, 40, 
the Brooklyn matador who was a hero of 
the bull ring until gored thirteen years ago, 
arrived in Madrid on “a threefold mission: 
to fight bulls, buy bulls, and help develop 
real understanding between the United 
States and Spain.” 


No Monkey? 
EvGeneE ORMANDY, 
conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, 
supervised the first 
appearance of the 
barrel organ (played 
by Maurice A. Box- 
SER) in the orchestra 
when Mozart’s dance" 
“The Organ Grinder” 
was performed at the 
Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. The in- 
strument was loaned 
from a collection. 





International 


Ormandy approved 


Her Day: In London, Viscountess 
Astor, American-born member of the 
House of Commons who recently denied 
ownership of two pairs of fancy drawers 


(Newsweek, Nov. 22), interrupted debate — 


so persistently that M. P.s shouted “Throw 
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Electric power shift keys to con- 
trol movement of a calculator 
carriage were first introduced 
by Marchant over 16 years ago. 














'_, ... Before MARCHANT intr 
_ ELECTRIC. CARRIAGE SHIFT 
_ it was necessary— many times dut-" 
_ ing each multiplication—to moye a — 
~ lever or hand-crank to shift the car-' 
_ riage to the next operating position. . 


; By contrast, the Marchant Electric 








" Cartiage Shift spaces the carriage 
_ electrically by a touch on’a Shift or - 


"Tab Key, of automatically as 














Whats this Gyro-Pilot 
got that may make 
Sewing Machines lighter 








and Jonger lasting 7? 























IT’S BUSIER than ever 
these war days in Marine “= 
Gyro-Pilots, helping our “bridge 
of ships” to steer automatically with 
reater accuracy. With Peace, the same 
ing which helps in the Gyro-Pilot 
may be found in new-designed i 
machines—one of the reasons they wi 
be smarter-looking, more compact, and 
require less attention. It’s the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 


And that’s only one instance—there 
are scores of ways in which this 
unique’ anti-friction bearing may 
contribute, in postwar, to improve- 
ment in product designs and per- 
formance, It should make the next 
baby carriage you buy easier to 
handle... your washing machine 





A WOR 


ings: Investigate the possibilities for improv- 
ing your f gence designs through such 
unique-wi 








such wartime applica- 
tions as Marine Gyro-Pilots. 
But with Victory and Peace, Amer- 

ica will become increasing] ly familiar with 
the Needle — advantages, for 
you’re going to find it in a surprising 
number of the new-day things you buy. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torrington, Conn. © South Bend 21, Ind. 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers - 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattie Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto 


los Angeles London, England 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRODUCTS that use bear- 


-the-Needle-Bearing features as: 


less expensive to own and operate 1, Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
.-. your office machines more com- 2. Light weight . 5. Ease of installation 
pact in design and lower in cost. 3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Meantime, all the bearings that Preliminary information on types, sizes and ratings. 
and a list of typical Needle ing applications will 


tvenemra poe can produce, even with 
expanded aaa. are serving for 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON HEF DLE BEARINGS 


be found in Catalog No. 119. Write for copy today. 
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her out!” and complained that “we’ve had 
to put up with it for twenty years.” Lady 
Astor got:the last word. When members 
shouted “Order! Order!” To quell a hub- 
bub, she remarked: “They are making 
much more noise than I am, but no one 


says anything to them.” 





International 
Miss December 





Associated Press 


Blond Fantasy 


Dames: “Miss De- 
cember” was the ti- 
tle Jane Dame, 20, 
won in a Los Angeles 
contest. Naturally, 
she designed her 
white-fox-fur-and- 


poinsettia creation for a maximum of 


warmth. 


And at Laguna Beach, Calif., Tyra 
Vaucun, Earl Carroll show girl, was of- 
fered a barrel, because her “flesh and fan- 
tasy” bathing suit showed “too much flesh 


and not enough fantasy.” 


Hoot’s Gal: In Los Angeles, Hoor Gr- 


SON, cowboy actor, kissed his daughter 
Lois good-by when .she set off for Fort 
Des Moines to join the newly formed Air- 
Wacs (who serve with the ground forces). 


Roving Ray: Back 
from a 27,000 mile 
USO tour of the 
South Pacific, Ray 
Bo.cer, dancing co- 
median, slipped. into 
his jungle suit and 
told how he _per- 
formed his dance 
from “The Wizard of 
Oz” for.GEen. DoveLas 
MacArtuur and his 
son ArtHur. Among 
the thousands of 


troops he entertained, “White Christmas” 
















Ray Bolger 


proved to be the favorite song. 


Deaths: 


in less than a month. 


In Hollywood, Encar Attan Woot, 
62, playwright, movie scenarist - (“The 
Wizard of Oz” et al.), and author of 


Rep. Lawrence Lewss, 64, 
Colorado Democrat, died in Washington, 
on Dec. 9. His was the fourth in Congress 


vaudeville material for such stars as Lil 


Langtry and Mae Murray, died on Dec. 9. 
Marvin McIntyre, Presidential Secre- 


tary (see page 45). 


“International 




















Five Men on Ground 
to Every Member of = 
Train and Engine Crew 


Railways have “ground crews,’ too — 
thousands of men (and women, these days) 
who perform the vitally-essential tasks 
which keep trains rolling. 

Movement of a 5,000-ton Great North- 
ern freight train over a 400-mile division 
requires co-ordinated action by yardmen, 
car inspectors and servicemen, engine 
handlers, train dispatchers, water and 
fuel servicers, clerks, telegraphers, tele- 


phone operators and signalmen—a. 


90-man “‘ground crew.”’ 


Although not actually involved in train 
operation, there also are the mainte- 
nance-of-way crews who keep in shape 
Great Northern’s tracks, signal systems, 
bridges, and other structures. 


And, we’re not forgetting the shopmen, 
who also are working around the clock 
repairing and rebuilding locomotives, 
freight cars, and other equipment. 


This “ground crewman’’ is oiling the 
ing on which a car wheel rolls. Oil- 


GREAT NORTHERN SERVICE DEPENDABLE 


+ 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 








Skilled ‘tground crews” are among the 
many things which make Great North- 
ern great —and a dependable transpor- 
tation system. 





Boss of train movements is the dispatcher. 
und crewman’ is the 


This important “ " 
nerve center of train operation. 





Groomed by skilled mechanics, and all steamed up for the pulling job ahead; a big 
Great Northern locomotive leaves the roundhouse with a hostler at the throttle. 




























A switchman throws a switch for an on- 
coming yard engine with cars for assembly 
into a train. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





PPP nat 


Capital Straws 


Hien Washington sources say that 
while President Inénii made no definite 
commitments to F.D.R. and Churchill at 
Cairo, it’s a good bet that Turkey will join 
the Allies by spring . .. With U.S. encour- 
agement, the Dutch and Belgian exile 
governments are negotiating a postwar 
customs union designed to strengthen their 
economic unity . . . It’s generally conceded 
that the Senate will confirm General Pat- 
ton’s appointment as a permanent major 


general once the furor over the face-slap- “ 


ping incident has completely died down 
... One farm-bloc congressman privately 
admits that the subsidy fight is virtually 
100% politics and adds that he expects 
it to continue right up to the November 
elections. 


Carol’s Status Quo 


According to high diplomatic sources, 
King Carol hasn’t a ghost of a chance of 
getting into the U.S. and taking over 
direction of the Free Rumanian move- 
ment. Mexican quarters close to the King 
recently suggested that a State Depart- 
ment representative visit Mexico City to 
interview Carol as a step in giving him a 
clean bill of health. But the offer was 
tuned down. The present U.S. policy 
holds that Carol is free to return to Ru- 
mania after the Axis collapse and take his 
chances in a plebiscite but, because it be- 
lieves the people will reject him; the State 
Department will not permit him to re- 
furbish his reputation by admitting him 
, . company of exiled patriots in the 


Russia and Germany 


There'll be no early announcement, but 
the major tenets of an official Allied policy 
toward a defeated Germany have been 
decided upon. This was one result of the 


_ Teheran conference and they call for stern 


treatment. Details can’t be revealed, but 
it’s significant that Russia opposes publi- 
cation at this time on the grounds that it 
might aid Goebbels in his efforts to spur 
the German people into fighting harder. 
Despite the propaganda of Moscow’s Free 

any Committee a few months ago, 
Russia favors harsh measures for the Ger- 
mans. In fact, its proposal that German 


labor be used for reconstruction has 
shocked some Washington and London 
circles. 


Hull Bombshell 


Nothing has been said about it officially, 
but Secretary Hull submitted at the Mos- 
cow conference a highly important formal 
statement on the American view toward 
the so-called “dependent” peoples. Briefly, 
it urged that steps be taken after the war 
to facilitate the granting of eventual po- 
litical freedom to the peoples of colonial 
and other imperial possessions. It advo- 
cated adoption of progressive measures to 
make these peoples eligible for freedom and 
self-government as quickly as possible. The 
British were far from pleased by the state- 
ment, but the Russian view was that it 
merited full consideration. 


Enemy Ship Jumble 


Tallying enemy ship losses adds up to 
one of the most confusing of all jobs for 
Washington reporters. Theoretically, the 
Navy should have complete listings—but 
it doesn’t. The Navy lists losses inflicted 
by the Army and Marine Corps only when 
they are under Navy command. Therefore, 
sinkings by Admiral Halsey’s ships in the 
Solomons aren’t included in the Navy 
tally because he is under Army (MacAr- 
thur) command. The various press serv- 
ices, discovering this, have tried to work 
up their own tallies, but these differ, too. 
Even the OWI has given up. The result is 
that it’s impossible to find out exactly 
what enemy losses have been claimed. 


National Notes 


To guard against any possible leaks, 
State Department interoffice memos are 
undated so as to make them difficult for 
outsiders to interpret, and all not necessary 
for the files are burned each day ... 
One fashionable Washington hotel is un- 
consciously alienating potential guests by 
refusing out-of-town reservations with 
telegrams which begin (in the form of 
casualty messages): “We regret to in- 
form you, etc.” ... The American Legion 
has just found out that conscientious ob- 
jectors receive honorable discharge papers 
identical with those given regular service- 
men and is determined to do something 
about it. 


Political Straws 


The undercover feud between Senators 
Barkley and Chandler is being blamed by 
many party members for the recent Demo- 
cratic losses in Kentucky . . . Incidentally, 
Republican leaders claim their victories 


have caused several top-ranking New Deal 
officeholders to offer their quiet support to 
the GOP Presidential candidate . . . Sen- . 
ator Butler has been surprised by the 
sharp criticism from some of his Nebraska 
constituents of his report assailing New 
Deal waste in Latin America. 





Trends Abroad 


There’s evidence that the Russians ex- 
pect the campaign in the north, around the 
Smolensk area, to bring their greatest suc- 
cesses this winter .. . The British Air Min- 
istry, to avoid giving too much weight to 
earlier light raids, now counts only “major” 
attacks (500 tons of bombs or more) when 
listing the number of times a German 
target has been raided . . . Under this sys- 
tem, Berlin is the most raided city, with 
ten major attacks, followed in order by 
Cologne, Essen, Hamburg, Duisburg, and 
Mannheim-Ludwigshaven . . . It’s now 
known that the Argentine Government has 
tapped the telephone wires to the U.S. 
and British Embassies, as well as to all 
newspapers, press services, etc. 


Bose’s Pledge 


Subhas Chandra Bose, Japan’s Indian 
Quisling, stands to lose face soon. For some 
time he has been promising Japan and his 
followers both in and out of India that he 
and his army will be on Indian soil before 
midnight Dec. 31. He may be able to keep 
his boast (there are plenty of thinly 
guarded points along the Burma-India 
frontier) but not on the scale he has prom- 
ised. Best information is that his army 
totals about 50,000 fairly well-trained In- 
dians, including men who surrendered at - 
Hong Kong and Singapore. There is also a 
medical corps and a women’s auxiliary 
headed by a Miss S. Lakshima. 


Yugoslav Muddling 


Some high and authoritative sources 
charge that British diplomatic muddling 
is responsible for some of the current 
trouble in Yugoslavia. The official in . 
charge of Yugoslav affairs in the British 
Foreign Office is ailing and elderly, and his 
staff is extraordinarily small for a task in 
which British interests loom large. Further- 
more, relations between General Mikhailo- 
vich and the British military attaché at 
his headquarters are chilled by mutual dis- 
trust. Mikhailovich claims that he can 
never be certain whether instructions from 
London, which pass through British hands 
before delivery, reach him intact. The re- 
sult has been a policy of wavering between 
Mikhailovich and the Partisans which, in- 
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cidentally, the U.S. has been following be- 
cause it has no practical alternative at 


present. 


Partisan ‘Recognition’ 

Although the U.S. and Britain have 
now publicized their aid to the Yugoslav 
Partisans (see page 30), the situation is 
likely to be a political football for some 
time yet. The Anglo-U.S. move was part- 
ly a rebuke to King Peter for his ill-con- 
sidered attack on Tito and partly a spur 
to Mikhailovich for greater action. The 
Partisans’ appeal for Lend-Lease is viewed 
as an opening wedge for diplomatic recog- 
nition, probably counseled by Moscow. 
The point is that Hull, Eden, and Molotoff 
barely touched the Yugoslav problem at 
the Moscow meeting, and the U.S. and 
Britain aren’t ready to write off King 
Peter. They have no doubt that the 200,- 
000 fighters Mikhailovich claims to lead 
are available, and they regard the current 
Partisan campaign as somewhat prema- 
ture, although it has served the Russian 
purpose of diverting the Axis. 


Jap Oil 

The Japs, both farsighted and uneasy, 
are intensely exploiting the meager oil 
fields on Sakhalin Island despite the abun- 
dance of oil in the conquered Netherlands 
Indies. Sakhalin falls within Japan’s so- 
called “inner defense” zone, which Tokyo 
is trying to make as self-sufficient as pos- 
sible as a hedge against loss of its newly 


gained empire. Meanwhile, as much use as- 


possible is being made of the resources of 
Malaya and the Indies. Until Italy’s sur- 
render, substantial cargoes of lubricants, 
rubber, and strategic metals were shipped 
to blockaded Germany in long-range Ital- 
ian submarines. Currently, it’s believed 
German-manned Italian subs are still run- 
ning the blockade but on a reduced scale. 


Canadian Notes 


A group of Ottawa experts is working 
on a, plan for drastically lowered postwar 
tariffs in all the big trading nations, look- 
ing eventually to the removal of all tariffs 

are barriers to trade . . . Note the 
sithilarity of the labor problem i in Canada 
and the U.S.: After Canadian coal miners 
got a wage increase, railway workers re- 
newed their demands for more pay and 
are being followed by other big unions . 
Federal investigators are checking the 
books of several West Coast Canadian 
scrap dealers to see if they short-weighted 
the Japs on prewar scrap deals; they’re 
not worried about the Japs but about pos- 


sible income-tax evasion. 





Drinkable New Whisky? 


Similar claims have been made before, 
but a ranking distiller now insists that he 
has uncovered a new distilling technique 


that will make a green whisky reasonably 
potable. Details of the process are, of 
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course, secret, but they include distilling 
at much higher proofs, to remove most of 
the esters and impurities responsible for 
“green” flavor and the unpleasant after- 
effects. The distiller admits that the ac- 
cepted process of aging. in wood would 
improve his product but points out that 


he has for some time been furnishing ~ 


monopoly states with a satisfactory “cur- 
rent” whisky which has passed all quality 
and purity tests. 


Merchant Marine Campaign 


Watch for an extensive campaign short- 
ly to educate the public—particularly 
shippers and travelers—to the importance 
of a large U.S. merchant marine. Along 
this line, the Maritime Commission has al- 
ready sent a memorandum to steamship 
companies suggesting popularizing the slo- 
gan “Ship American, Travel American.” 
The commission anticipates opposition 
from those who previously have contended 
that American trade benefits from allow- 
ing other nations to do the carrying. But 
it maintains that, because of its size, the 
U.S. merchant fleet can successfully com- 
pete with nations with lower labor costs. 


Safety Headlights 

For one thing, expect greatly increased 
emphasis on safety in the postwar auto- 
mobile. Industry leaders now foresee more 
driving than ever before and, therefore, a 
greater accident potential. And to avoid 
crippling legislation in the various states, 
they’re ready to cooperate fully with safety 
campaigns. One device already developed 
is a non-glare headlight through use of a 
special glass and reflector. It will give just 
as much driving light but won’t “blind” 
oncoming drivers and will make the pres- 
ent deflecting principle unnecessary. And 
these lights, unlike some of the more basic 
postwar changes, will be available for the 
first cars off the line. 


Britain’s Debt Worries 

Britain’s external debt, which is rising 
rapidly and may soon be increasing at an 
$8,000,000,000 yearly rate, is beginning to 
alarm that country’s economists. Unlike 
the U.S. debt, which is wholly internal so 
that payment wouldn’t lower the national 
income, Britain’s borrowings are world- 
wide. Its Lend-Lease obligations of $6,000,- 
000,000 might be waived by the U.S. as a 
common contribution to the war, but debts 
incurred for maintenance of armies in the 
Middle East and elsewhere will have to be 
paid. To liquidate them, Britain may have 
to lower its standard of living for years to 
come and export goods which otherwise 
would go to its own citizens. And it will 
probably have to maintain a near wartime 
tax rate for years. 


Business Footnotes 

Any “liquor holiday” is highly unlikely; 
1944 industrial alcohol requirements will 
exceed 625,000,000 gallons, compared with 
estimated maximum production of 600,- 








000,000 gallons . . . Wall Street broker,’ 
favored “transition period” holdings are 
food, air transport, textile, soft drink, fer. 
tilizer, motion picture, rubber, and to. 
bacco stocks . . . When the Army Air 
Forces last month finally permitted Ford 
to release production figures (1,000 since 
Jan. 1), the rate of bomber output actual. 
ly was considerably greater. 


Press Notes 


Raymond Clapper, the Scripps-Howard 
columnist, is going to the Pacific area as 
a@ war correspondent soon after the first of 
the year . . . Washington correspondents, 
scooped by Reuters on the Cairo confer. 
ence, have paraphrased the nursery rhyme 
to read: “When the lid was lifted the press 
began to cry. Wasn’t that a dirty trick to 
play on OWI?” . . . London newspaper. 
men were at a loss for official comment on 
the Middle East conferences because prac. 
tically everyone of importance was at- 
tending the meeting. 





Miscellany 


Watch for a general overhauling of radio 
quiz shows; three main criticisms are cur- 
rently being leveled at the programs: (1) 
not enough wrong answers; (2) too many 
off-mike wisecracks, and (38) too many 
second-rate jokes . . . For the Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne tour of the English 
provinces in Robert Sherwood’s “There 
Shall Be No Night,” the play has been al- 
tered, with the Nazi invasion of Greece be- 
ing substituted for the original theme of the 
Reds invading Finland . . . The original 
production of “Life With Father,” now in 
its fifth year on Broadway, has grossed 
more than $3,100,000, but its road com- 
panies have outstripped that figure. 


Movie Lines 


Forced to revive and show older films 
because the new pictures are getting ex- 
tended runs, second-class theaters have 


-found them surprising box-office successes 


. Warner Brothers will stage the pre 
view of “Destination Tokyo,” the Cary 
Grant film about submarine warfare, at 
the Navy’s sub. base in New London, 
Conn. ... Hollywood insiders who have 
seen a “rough-cut” version of “The Sulli- 
vans,” the movie dealing with the lives of 
the five Iowa brothers who died war he 
roes, say it will create a sensation when 
released next March. 


Book Notes 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s first novel, 
“The Steep Ascent,” a story of a couple’s 
flight over the Alps, will be — in 
the spring by Harcourt, Brace . . . René 
Clair, the French film director now in Hol- 
lywood, is busy writing a mystery thriller 
in which the reader is the murderer . . . 
The publication date for “Lend-Lease; 
Weapon for Victory” by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. is now set for Jan. 11. 
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re the Japs better men than we are? 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR 
LESS...WITH-A WARNER & SWASEY 


They are determined to win if it takes 100 years. 


Are you? Have you the stamina to dedicate your entire 
life and that of your children and grandchildren to 
the defeat of the things Japan stands for? 


The Japs have cheerfully reduced the food they eat 
by 2/s. 


We have reduced ours less than 1/10, yet we complain 
at a little less butter or beef. 


The Jap never had a car. 


We have 25,000,000 but are irritated when we can't 
drive all over the countryside. 


TheJaps would scorn a black market-they would con- 
sider the very suggestion an insult to their patriotism. 


Too many Americans think it’s smart to “beat ra- 
tioning”. 

The Jap puts half his small income into war bonds. 
We think we’re wonderful if we invest 10% of our 
swollen pay. 

Japs want to fight for their country. 


Some of our draft boards have a major problem to 
meet their quotas. 


Well—are the Japs better men than we are? 
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Liquor prices are due to be lowered, possibly before Christmas. 
The OPA is working on a new price formula which will fix whisky 
ceilings in accordance with age, proof, and the amount of neutral 
spirits. A lot of high-priced new blends with fancy names will 
be hit. 


F ood prospects for 1944, on the basis of the farm program now 
taking shape, are not bad. Indications are there'll be about the 
same amount of food available for civilians as this year, though 
there may be fewer luxury items. Current liberal meat supplies, 
however, don’t indicate the crisis is over, Meat will be even 
shorter next spring. 


Favorable factors, such as the prospective greater quantities 
of fertilizer, farm ‘machinery, freezing units, etc., are largely offset 
by the growing shortage of trucks and transportation, outworn 
farm implements, and the ever-present possibility of a farm labor 
shortage. Over all hangs the uncertainty of the weather. 


Food allotments for 1944 will be about the same as for 1943. 
Civilians will get 75%, military 14%, and Lend-Lease 11%. It 
seems likely that civilians will continue to benefit from military 
overbuying in the past through the release of surplus canned 
goods such as grapefruit juice. 


Cross-hauling is coming in for renewed attention. The War Food 
Administration and Office of Defense Transportation believe they 
could divert about 6,000 freight cars to other work if the move- 
ment of truck crops such as lettuce from California and Texas to 
the East Coast could be ‘stopped. Renewed interest stems from 
the increasing congestion of western rails. Indications are the 
present cross-hauling discussions will wind up with previous 
projects of that kind—on the shelf. 


F. arm income for 1943 will be close to $20,000,000,000 and may 
be the high-water mark for the war. Profits have begun to taper 
off under the impact of increases of 26% for feed and 27% for 
‘labor in the last year. What Congress does on subsidies, and the 
effect of that action on prices, will determine next year’s income 
figure, but it seems hardly likely to top 1943. 


The subsidy Gant is approaching its climax. Some Administra- 
tion leaders in Congress have just about given up hope, but there’s 


- still an outside chance for the Taft compromise, which would give 


the Administration $700,000,000 for specific payments to keep 
prices down. fone 

Byrnes and Bowles are right when they say the government 
has no prepared positions to which to retreat if subsidies are 
knocked out. They are prepared to continue to drag their feet, 
but they foresee sharp price increases if that happens. 


The OPA is working on arrangements for its own funeral. The 
price experts feel they'll have to- give Congress some idea of how 
price controls will be relaxed after the war if they want to get the 
law renewed in anything like its present form when it comes up 
next year. P 


Preliminary discussions indicate price. controls will be thrown 
off in something like this order: raw materials (especially stock- 


— 


piled stuff), industrial machinery, household goods such as pots 
and pans, soft goods such as clothing, durable consumer items 
like automobiles, food. A year or more probably will elapse be. 
tween taking ceilings from raw materials and the end of price re. 
strictions on food. 


The postwar planning committee of the Senate will get the 
first look at the WPB’s new study of industry reconversion. That's 
in line with the WPB’s unwritten policy of closer cooperation 
with Congress on postwar matters, in view of the coolness he. 
tween Donald Nelson and Bernard Baruch. 


The WPB’s recommendations on contract termination have 
been drawn up. The plan advises (1) legislation for the prompt 
removal of surplus materials at government expense, (2) re- 
vision of termination policy to relieve contracting officers of 
financial liability for any missteps they may make, (3) settle. 
ment of a firm’s contracts in a lump whenever possible, and (4) 
dismissal compensation for workers laid off through termination 
of contracts. 


P rice ceiling simplification for merchants has the OPA’s pro- 
visional consent. Approval has been granted the general idea of 
fixing dollars and cents ceilings on about 150 low-priced cost-of- 
living items; control of the markup allowed on other low and 
medium-priced merchandise, and relaxation of present price con- 
trols on luxury goods. 


That would mean that items on the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index would be controlled strictly, perhaps even 
rolled back. Any losses on these could be made up by higher prices 
on less restricted goods. This would be in line with the growing 
tendency at the OPA to frown on increases of cost-of-living items 
but to be less tough on other things where increases would not be 
reflected in the index. 


. The big hitch is that OPA doesn’t want the headache of drawing 


up such a regulation which must by its nature classify various 
types of merchandise and affect merchants unequally. It is trying 
to pass the buck to retailers but organizations of merchants aren’t 
sold o the idea and are shying away from the controversy in- 
volved. 


The soldier vote fracas hasn’t raised any new threat of a bolt 
of Southern Democrats, despite the outbursts of Senators Byrd 
and Bailey. The Southerners are rip-roaring mad over Senator 
Guffey’s charge that substitution of the innocuous state rights 
measure came from an “unholy alliance” of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, but they aren’t likely to desert the party 
over this issue. 


The Republicans think they played smart politics on the issue. 
They, like most politicians, feel that the soldier vote would have 
a Democratic trend and therefore it would be to their interest to 
discourage it. But the Republican party wouldn’t want to shoul- 
der the blame for denying the ballot to the soldiers. So some voted 
in favor of the bill, leaving the combination of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats to send it down the drain. 


\ 
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Wendell Willkie is losing ground, congressional political ex- 
perts believe. They base the opinion on the fact. that he has ;been 
slipping in Washington since he told off the freshmen Republicans 
here—a performance which made a strong impression at the Aime 
but which has since tended to antagonize many. This truculent 
attitude, they say, is.making Willkie.enemies.out.through the 
country. i ; ? 
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Now playing a vital role in the European theater 
of war, Republic's P-47 “Thunderbolts” are con- 
sidered the fastest high altitude fighters in the 
skies. Their “ground performance” is equally su- 
perb—for Aerols enable “Thunderbolts” to make 
swift, sure take-offs and soft, cushioned landings. 


Aerols for “Thunderbolts” and many other great 
airplanes are now being produced on a mass pro- 
duction basis at our new plant, the largest in the 
_ world solely devoted .to the manufacture of this 
important aviation product. 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC AEROL, Inc. 


Wholly owned subsidiary of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 
EUCLID 17, OHIO 





















~The lamp that paints. 
a bullseye 






: Number 
on. Axis planes ! Game 
7 Ever wonder how our gunners fire snes 
{ ® at 400 m. p. h.? One reason is a new kind of 


gunsight. Instead of straining to hold the enemy in 
your sights as you would with a rifle, you see a 
“bullseye” of orange light... apparently painted 
right on the enemy plane (see diagram below). 
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Combat experience On St 

© showed that the image had pletely | 

to be bright enough to show up the ie 
against Sahara sands, yet not too = Qe 
bright for the pilot’s eyes. Gun- . ye 
sights now are being equipped turning 
with a lamp G-E developed espe- end of 
cially to meet these conditions. A offensiv 
tough problem ... but no tougher a 
than many which G-E research — 
has had to solve. Rensins 
west, a 

south f 


Between the big 10,000-watt airport flood- 
© light and the tiny “grain-of-wheat” lamp used for 
instrument illumination are hundreds of different G-E ° 
lamps working for victory. The research that produces 
these lamps is your assurance that the G-E lamps you use 
will give you the most light for your money. Don’t waste 
the light from these good bulbs. Share your reading lamp 
with others. Keep bulbs, shades, and reflectors clean. 
And turn out lights in unoccupied rooms. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 >. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m: EWT, CBS. 
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Cairo Throws New Emphasis 


on Growth of War in Pacific - 


New Britain One Objective 
as Mounting Blows in Southwest 
Portend Bigger Offensives 


On Sunday, Dec. 12, the war came com- 
pletely of age. On that day it passed in 
the point of duration the length of the 
last war, which went on for just four years 
and 102 days. The date was an artificial 
one; yet it nonetheless marked a definite 
turning point, for it coincided with the 
end of the planning period for Allied 
offensives which took shape at Cairo and 
Teheran. 

Those offensives, as stated by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin, will come from -the east, 
west, and south. It was the one from the 
south for which plans were apparently 

































most advanced as the conferences ended. 
The political foundation was being laid 
in Turkey and the Balkans (see page 28). 
The military preparations needed only a 
final polishing. 

The President’s trip through the Medi- 
terranean was part of this. At Malta, Mr. 
Roosevelt paid his respects to the defend- 
ers of that island. In a villa on the site of 
ancient Carthage in Tunisia he conferred 
with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. And in 
Sicily he reviewed American troops and 
awarded decorations. 

Thus, as this war exceeded the length 
of the last one, the Germans faced 
mighty assaults from three sides. In last- 
war terms, the Reich was in about the 
same position as it was in the, late spring 
of 1918. The great German assaults have 
failed but the German Army is still a 
superb defensive fighting machine. 











The “Fighting 69th” advances on Makin through the surf in an assault that 
_ set the pattern for Allied offensives all through the Pactfic 








There was one qualification, however, 
that improved the prospects of the Ger- 
mans as compared with 1918. That was 
the startling, although probably tempo- 
rary, Nazi superiority to the Allies in cer- 
tain kinds of technological development. 
One example was the rocket-glider-bomb. 
The Germans beat the Allies to the punch 
with this wéapon, and it has been extreme- 
ly effective against shipping. 

Then there is the so-called German secret 
weapon. The propaganda concerning it is 
not being discounted as usual in Allied 
capitals (Newsweek, Dec. 13), and last 
week the Nazis unofficially announced 
that it would be used against Britain with- 
in fifteen days. 

The Pacific war, now just entering its 
third year, is still very much a separate 
struggle from the European contest. Yet 
the Cairo conference was a long step to- 
ward giving it equal rank with the assault 
on the Reich, and every action in the 
Pacific indicated that the start of a major 
offensive against Japan might even precede 
the grand attack on Germany. 

The raids by American carrier task forces 
on the Marshall Islands and on Nauru 
showed how quickly a Central Pacific 
offensive was taking form after the capture 
of the Gilberts. And more immediate action 
was promised by Allied blows against the 
Japs on New Britain, site of the great base 
of Rabaul—action by combined air, land, 
and sea forces, action on the Gilbert Islands 
pattern designed to take away from Japan 
its protective ring of islands. 


New Britain 


Three developments have pointed espe- 
cially to the probability of an invasion of 
New Britain: first, the concentrated air 
pounding of the island’s Cape Gloucester 
area, only 115 air miles northeast of the 
most advanced Allied base at Finschhafen; 
second, the slow but steady progress in the 
campaign to clean the Japs out of New 
Guinea’s Huon Peninsula; and, third, the 
stepped-up naval activity in the theater, 
including the recent bombardment of Gas- 
mata on the south-central New Britain 
coast. 


Attacks: The attacks grew more ef- 
fective last week. Cape Gloucester, on the 
island’s westernmost tip, was subjected to 
daily Allied air attacks in an apparent 
effort to knock out that base, which has 
been serving the Japs as a key airplane 
dispersal center and troop distribution 


. point. Swooping in low from nearby New 


Guinea, Allied aircraft planted their 
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SINSCHHASEN 
Mest advanced 
Allied airbase 


bombs on enemy defense installations so 
effectively that the airmen reported the 
opposition was greatly diminished. 

On Huon Peninsula, hard-fighting Aus- 
sies cutting through the tangled under- 
brush captured Wareo, 10 miles northwest 
of Finschhafen, the new Allied air base 
from which planes can strike at the Japs 
in New Britain. They were attempting to 
secure complete control of the peninsula 
—which could serve as the invasion’s main 
base of operations. Meanwhile the comple- 
tion of an Allied air strip on Bougainville 
added another threat to New Britain. 

The Allied naval activity poised a 
threat to various enemy bases on New 
Britain besides the air and naval center 
at Gasmata, just 170 miles from Finsch- 
hafen. This in turn reflected the steady 
growth in Allied air and naval superiority 
in the 500-mile Pacific expanse between 
Bougainville and New Guinea. It also was 
a tipoff that Vice Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid of the United States Navy, who 
recently assumed command of naval forces 
in the Southwest Pacific meant business 
when he promised to press the enemy 
along the many roads to Tokyo. 


Mountains: Should the Allies invade 
New Britain, they would plunge into more 
of the weird and rugged territory of the 
type encountered in New Guinea and 
Bougainville. Here is a picture of the 
crescent-shaped tropical island. 

Called Birara by the native Melanesians, 
and named New Pomerania when it was 
part of German New Guinea from 1884 to 
1914, New Britain has been known by its 
present name since the League of Nations 
mandated it to Australia in 1919. Despite 
its moderate size—averaging about 50 
miles wide by 300 in length—little is 
known about the interior because of the 
- towering range of mountains running down 
its spine from one end to the other. Many 
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MacArthur's preparations indicated that New Britain might be the next great Allied objective 


of these mountains are active volcanoes 
and as recently as May 19387 two of them 
near Rabaul erupted. 

The island’s highest peak in New Brit- 
ain’s mountain family is Ulawun (The 
Father), on the northwest coast. It is 
7,500 feet high and an active volcano. 
Near it are the Likuruanga (North Son) 
and Bamus (South Son). To the north- 
east, near Rabaul, are Kombiu (The 
Mother), Turanguna (South Daughter), 
and Towanumbatir (North Daughter), 
all approaching 2,000 feet. Rich soil and 
virgin forests cover these lofty peaks to 
their summits. 


Reefs: New Britain’s mountain masses 
tumble down to narrow plains along much 
of the coast. But only the south coast, es- 
pecially its western half is relatively free 
of treacherous coral reefs, and has deep 
water right up to the shore. The best har- 
bors are at Rabaul, at Lindenhafen, 20 
miles east of Gasmata, and farther east 
at Jacquinot and Wide Bays. 

But if the terrain is formidable so is the 
weather. The Gasmata area has the heav- 
iest rainfall in these parts, with an annual 
average of 244.5 inches. One result is 
plenty of malaria-carrying mosquitoes, 
dysentery, and assorted fevers. Only Ra- 
baul and its immediate vicinity have a 
healthful climate, with rainfall only 88.7 
inches and malaria almost nonexistent. 


Natives: Though mostly peaceful 
and busy raising yams, taro, bananas or 
off the coasts, the native still re- 

tains his blowpipe and dart. A few bar- 
barous customs are also still practiced. In 
the Gasmata district many natives have 
heads distorted into long tubular shapes. 
This cult begins at infancy when soft little 
skulls are bound with bark cloth to con- 
strict them. The missionaries are unde- 
cided whether the infants’ intelligence is 


affected. In another strange custom, the 
natives’ woolly flower-decked curls ar 
often bleached with lime. 

Wesleyan and Roman Catholic mission- 
aries have brought civilization to many of 
the natives, especially around Rabaul. But 
in the mountainous interior, the native 
still believe in witchcraft and make weird 
music, mostly on drums. 


Airfields: In peacetime, New Britain 
had airdromes at Rabaul and Vunakanau, 
in the hills 6 miles southward.These have 
since been further developed by the Japs. 
There were also beach-level landing 
grounds at Cape Gloucester, at Ringring 
on the mainland opposite Gasmata Island 
and at Ubilia in the northeast. And ther 
were landing grounds at Arawe, midway 
between Gasmata and Gloucester, and at 
Talasea, in the Willaumez Peninsula in 
Central New Britain. The main ones have 
been under heavy Allied attack for weeks 
—a sure sign of impending invasion. 


Butch 


In the darkness, the Jap flier apparent- 
ly thought he was joining some of his 
buddies as he drew near the American 
formation—two Hellcats and an Avenger. 
Then the Jap’s guns flashed red. One of 
the Hellcats began to drop, plunging 
toward the sea where two Jap planes were 
already flaming. 

That was the last seen of Butch O'Hare’ 
plane in the night action near the Mar 
shalls on Nov. 27. The intrepid 29-year- 
old flier from St. Louis, who won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor in 1942 
for shooting down five Japs on a si 
mission, could not be found 
planes in the days that followed. ° 
Navy waited fourteen da 
nounced last week that Lt. Comdr. Ba 
ward H. O’Hare was “missing in action.” 
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Solomons Close-ups 
_ Liquor Spotty, Mosquitoes Nippy, 


{Natives Friendly, Jungle Smelly 


A former NewsweEkEk editorial assistant, 
Edward Shippén Geer, now a lieutenant 
(jg.) in the United States Naval Reserve, 
recently returned from active service in 
the South Pacific. For Newsweex’s edi- 
tors, he prepared a few notes on life in 
those remote seas. They gave such a vivid 
picture that excerpts are herewith presented 
gs a supplement to the full-length report 
written by NEWSWEEK’s correspondent in 
the area, William W. Boddie (NEwsweEex, 
Nov. 29). 


Liquor: It is still very scarce from Gua- 
dalcanal on up the line. If you can find 
any, it costs from $50 to $75 a quart in 


the black market. There is a fair’ amount 
of beer in some, spots and absolutely none 
in others. To offset this, the Marines (and 
others) make a drink called “Raisin Jack.” 
The recipe: For every pound of raisins use 
one gallon of water, a teaspoonful of yeast, 
and a pound of sugar. At the end of five 
days, strain it. Add a little more sugar and 
yeast and let it all “age” for eight days, 
if you can wait that long. The result is a 
terrible concoction which will guarantee a 
hangover and an upset stomach. Natu- 
rally, the making of this drink is not en- 
couraged. ~ 


Malaria: The worst spot in the Solo- 
mons for malaria ‘is still Guadalcanal. Real 
efforts have been made in malaria control, 
but with heavy rains and tremendous 
movement of vehicles and troops there 
are naturally collections of water, and the 
mosquitoes are not kept down by a long 
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shot. Atabrine is proving successful and 
usually the malaria will not break through 
unless one gets terribly overtired or is 
weakened by some other sickness. It is in- 
teresting to note that a heavy bout. of 
drinking can almost always bring on an 
attack of malaria if one has had it in the 
past. New Georgia is relatively free of 
malaria, as is Vella Lavella. 

Natives: They are the most friendly 
guys in the world to Americans. I heard 
of no case of mistreatment of the natives 
by Americans, and they really like - the 
Yank sailor, soldier and Marine. All the 
men are willing to pay fabulous prices for 
grass skirts, war clubs, and other junk 
which the natives. make. 

They pay as high as $2 for a very poor _ 
grass skirt. 

The natives have no interest whatsoever 
in costume jewelry, and anyone who sends 
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The Churchill statement: “We have 
broken the back of the U-boat war,” is 
borne out by a communiqué of the Air 
Ministry dated Dec. 5, in which a de- 
scription was given of the recent battle 
by heavy bombers against submarines 
attempting to attack three convoys mak- 
ing the North Atlantic passage to Brit- 
ain. The attacking submarines numbered 
fifteen of which six were sunk definitely. 
One Liberator was missing, presumably 
lost. The communiqué made no mention 
of the fate of the convoys. But the As- 
sociated Press reported that the convoys 
had been brought through safely with 
not a torpedo having been fired against 
the merchantmen. 

The above incident brings out several 
interesting facts. The first is that we are 
distinctly on the offensive against the 
submarine in the Atlantic. No longer do 
we wait for the submarine to come with- 
in range of the convoy, where it is then 
attacked by the air and sea escort. But 
additionally a long-range air and sea 
patrol system has been established which 
endeavors to spot the area where sub- 
marines may be lurking and transmit 
the news to the convoys, so that their 
courses can be altered to avoid danger 
spots. Then when the submarines at- 
tempt to close on the convoys—which 
must be done while the U-boats are on 
the surface—is the propitious time for 
attack by long-range heavy bombers. 

In a measure, this follows the plan of 
the strategic bombing of Germany, which 
is to determine the areas to be -bombed, 
and in addition to prevent reserves from 
being sent to the front. The sea and air 
convoy escort corresponds more to the 





Submarine Warfare on Two Oceans 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


tactical air forces, which stick fairly 
closely to the fighting front. The effec- 
tiveness of the sea plan of operation de- 
pends mainly upon the numbers of heavy 
bombers assigned to the work. A point to 
note is that none of the submarines sunk 
in the engagement was destroyed by the 
sea escort, To be noted also is the fact 

_ that while submarines can be replaced, it 
is becoming more difficult to man them 
with highly trained crews whose efficiency 
and morale are up to the standard set 
in the first stages of the war. 


In the Pacific, however, where we 
are carrying on a submarine war of at- 
trition against the Japs, conditions, 
methods of attack, and results ‘are dif- 
ferent. Viewed broadly, it resembles more 
what took place in the last war than 
operations now being carried on in the 
Atlantic. In the last war few submarines 
were lost. In this war we have lost only 
fifteen. In the last war the attack was 
made by single ships. In the Pacific we 
follow. the same practice, and any sub- 
marine met in hostile waters is pre- 
sumably an enemy. 

In the last war submarines concen- 
trated their efforts at narrow stretches of 
sea entry from the ocean, principally the 
English Channel, and targets were in the 
main merchant craft. In the war against 
Japan the objectives of attack are mer- 


chant craft. The latest communiqué of - 


Dec. 6, “one large tanker, nine medium 
freighters, one small freighter sunk,” 
indicated the pattern. As in the case of 
Britain, supplies from overseas must flow 
to Japan, and key areas to watch are 


the strait of Shimonoseki; the Bungo and’ 


ence is the book called “Merchant Ships,” 


Kii Channels for supplies bound for 
Kobe, Osaka, and Hiroshima; the sea 
around Nagasaki in Kyushu; and the 
waters leading to Yokohama and Tokyo. 

In the matter of results achieved dur- 
ing the two years of the submarine cam- 
paign of attrition against the Japs, the 
following may be said. A standard refer- 


which complements -“Jane’s Fighting 
Ships.” In that volume, the prewar mer- 
chant tonnage of Japan is listed as about 
5,600,000 gross tons, and the number of 
ships given is 2,387. Tonnage sunk is 
reckoned in displacement tons, but only 
a few merchant ships carry both gross 
and displacement tonnages. Si 

However, from such Japanese data as 
are available, the approximate figure of 
1.35 to be used in translating gross to 
displacement tonnages is reached. On 
this basis, the prewar displacement ton- 
nage of Japan amounted to 7,560,000 
tons. On the basis of 2,337 ships, the 
average tons per ship would be approxi- 
mately 2,396 gross or about 3,234—dis- 
placement. If, as unofficially stated, our 
subs have sunk 365 Jap ships and all 
had been merchant craft, the total ton- 
nage sunk in two years would be close 
to 1,180,410 tons. Allowing a 10 per cent 
reduction for warships sunk, which seems 
liberal, there would still remain more 
than 1,000,000 displacement tons of Jap 
merchant craft sunk, a fair beginning in 
our submarine war of attrition. 

If the Japs try to counter our subma- 
rine war from the air they must make 
other sacrifices. If they resort to the } 
group submarine attack on our convoys, 
we will have the air power to counter it. 
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or takes that stuff out is crazy. Pipes are 
what they want most, with dungaree 
pants, sweet candy, and regular Army ra- 
tions as second choices. - . 

At Vella Lavella the natives took to the 
hills when we arrived and would not come 
to the shore (very wise they were as we 
were constantly harassed by raids for sev- 
eral weeks). When ‘the raids ceased they 
came down and wandered around camps at 
will. I never heard of a native stealing a 
thing, although they had no compunction 
about walking into your tent, sitting on 
the ground, and just watching you. Often 
they would see something like an old cake 
of soap. They would ask politely if they 
could have it, and usually we’d give them 
anything within reason. They have saved 
so many United States pilots that almost 
any gift is too little for their good work. 

Almost all natives are Christians of one 
faith or another, and many of them wear 
crucifixes on handsome gold or silver 
chains. They are wonderful watchers and 
can stand for hours behind a tree. But 
most of them are utterly incapable of giv- 
ing an estimate of the strength of the 
enemy when there are more than twenty of 
them. From there on their guesses may be 
very, very wild. On Guadalcanal the sol- 
diers have taught them to shoot dice. It is 
a strange sight to go into a native village 
and find a real crap game going on—but 
it goes on in complete silence. 

Air: New Zealanders are the best-dis- 
ciplined fliers in the Solomons area. Al- 
though they do not fly the finest planes, 
they have a smooth-running outfit. 


Jungle: No writer has done a job that is 


- up to par on the horror of the jungle— 


yes, we see pictures of it, we get word 


_ descriptions of it, but to put it all together 


may be impossible. One thing no one ever 
seems to mention is the putrid, sour smell 


, 


of the jungle. When I got home, I found a 
shirt that had been with me for my stay 
in a foxhole. The smell of that shirt 
brought back the frightfulness of jungle life. 


Radio: The Zero Hour from Japan has 
a fairly large United States audience as 
does Tokyo Rose. Naturally the news is 
always fantastic and good for a laugh, but 
the Japs have some good recordings of 
American jazz. The “commercial” is usual- 
ly a sales talk on how nice it is at home. 
It runs something like this: “And now, 
boys, we'll have Glenn Miller playing Star 
Dust—Star Dust—so, just sit back and 
dream and take it easy. Just think of your 
nice home town, and a rich chocolate 
malted at the drug store, and your pretty 
girl or wife, and your folks back home. Yes 
(then a heavy sigh) , I guess it must seem 
sort of stupid to be sweating on a rotten 
jungle island which you never want to see 
again, just because a few men decided they 
wanted to fight. So, now, we have Glenn 
Miller playing Star Dust.” 

These homey bits usually evoked laugh- 
ter—usually. But sometimes the mere 
mention of a chocolate malted, or a pretty 
girl, or home did make us stop and dream. 

The most-listened-to United States pro- 
gram in the Solomons is Command Per- 
formance. The OWI news broadcasts were 
a little annoying because we always felt 
that the entire truth was not being told 
and that though the victories which were 
reported were truthful enough, they 
stopped just short of describing the ‘hor- 
rors, the deaths, and the heartbreaks that 
made them possible. Most of us don’t like 
the idea of having the home front believe 


we are having a picnic. Most of us are an-. 


noyed about “drafting the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor fathers.” There are thousands of pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers fighting and taking 
it just as the post-Pearl Harbor fathers are. 


Kiev and Berlin: War wrecked the Uspensl:iy Cathedral in Kiev, burned the American Church in Berlin .. . 


NEWSWEEK 


Fighth’s Engineers 
They Fought Mud and Sprouts 
to Build Airfields in Britain 


For most of the week bad weather 
grounded the heavy bombers on their 
fieids in Britain, and Germany was spared 
the crushing blows of high explosive and 
incendiary bombs that have turned much 
of Berlin and other cities into heaps of 
ruins that look like what the Germans 
did to such Russian towns as Kiev. Then 


. the United States Eighth Air Force broke 


the lull with a smashing raid. Liberators 
and Flying Fortresses struck at the naval 
and submarine base of Emden. Fighting 
their way through rocket-equipped planes 
that plunged at them six abreast, the big 


- bombers scored high in German aircraft de- 


stroyed: 1388; against 17 bombers and 3 
fighters lost by the Americans. 


Fields: It is the bombers and air 
crews of the Eighth Air Force which 
actually carry the bombs over Germany, 
but behind them stretches a vast organi- 
zation reaching all the way back to the 
production lines in the United States. One 
of the most important and largest parts 
of this organization is the airfield network 
in Britain itself, where the Eighth Air 
Force is based. Last week six new airfields 
were turned over to the Eighth, bringing 
the total now in use or building to mor 
than 100. Here is what those airfields 
mean in terms of labor, materials, and 
money: 


|The six newest fields alone cost $40- 


000,000. At the same rate for every field, 
the total valuation would amount to two- 
thirds of a billion dollars. 


. JInto all the fields went more than 
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195,000,000 bricks, of which Britain sup- 

ied 9,000,000, to construct 30,000 new 
buildings, ranging from little Nissen huts 
to huge hangars. 


¢ Concrete used for the il runways 
would have been enough to pave a 20-foot- 
wide highway from New York to Berlin, 
while the haulage of all the engineers’ sup- 

ies, heavy engineering equipment, and 
construction material would have re- 
quired a freight train 20,000 miles long— 
four-fifths the distance around the entire 
world. 


{The average size of the fields is roughly 
500 acres. They have three 140-foot-wide 
nmmways, ohe measuring a mile and an 
eighth, the other two 4,200 feet. 


qEvery bomber going into action has re- 
quired $0,000 man-hours of labor by the 
eering forces. 

Not all the 100 or so American air- 
felds in England were constructed en- 
tirely by Americans, for some of them are 
former RAF bases which were turned over 
to the Eighth. These fields are principally 
used as fighter bases by the Americans, 
whose own construction has been pri- 
marily for heavy bombers. The story of 
how the American engineers built these 
bomber bases was cabled from London by 
the head of NewsweEek’s bureau there, 
Joseph S. Evans Jr.: 

“Traditionally, Army engineers have 
hairy ears, but in the European theater 
of operations they are more noted for 
having muddy feet. As the men of the 
Aviation Engineering Battalions (a new 
type of unit organized for this war) 
phrase it, their biggest hurdles in con- 
structing airdromes for the Eighth were 
‘mud, more mud, and brussels sprouts.’ 

“These ‘men in front of the men.behind 
the guns’ are under the command of Brig. 















Gen. Cecil R. Moore of. Harrisonburg, 
Va., chief engineer of the ETO. For nearly © 
a year the engineer troops greatly out- 
numbered all other American forces in 
this theater, although some ‘of the first 
units who went to work here in July 1942 
were removed shortly thereafter to Africa 
where their talents were vitally needed. 

“American air-base construction really 
got rolling in this theater in late August 


-and September 1942, and the first field 


completely constructed by Americans— 
Andrews Field—was formally dedicated 
in May 1943. 

“Those early units, the first Americans 
most rural Britons had ever seen, had 
formed the bulk of all the early convoys 
from the United States. They were handi- 
capped by a lack of heavy equipment, 
perhaps the most important items being 
the ‘X-C,’ a finishing machine for spread- 
ing concrete, and the ‘34-E,’ a big con- 
crete mixer. So the first units manufac- 
tured their own finishing machines from 
trees which they cut down as the first 
step in clearing the construction areas. 

“Later on, new units were given an ac- 
climatizing period with troops already 
working on the airdromes, then they took 
over the work completely while the ex- 
perienced units went off to Africa. The 
troops were not skilled in this work, for 
in the ranks were truck drivers, drugstore 
clerks, Fuller-brush salesmen, and the like, 
whose only engineering training had been 
three months at home. Each unit, how- 
ever, had a nucleus of civilian engineers. 
The work went on 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, on a shift basis—with the 
men employed five days on construction 
and one on combat training, while the 
seventh was a day off. Some civilian labor | 
was used in cooperation with the British 
Ministry of Works.” 
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Kasserine Pays Off 


Study ‘of Errors in Tunisia 
Profitable to Yanks in Italy 


The green American Army that faltered 
at Kasserine Gap early this year has since ~ 
become the veteran hardened force which 
last week helped drive the Germans from 
their Moupt Camino stronghold (see page 
25). This rapid advance in the fighting 
qualities of the Yanks has been gained 
largely by profiting from the mistakes 
made in the Tunisian fighting. 

These have now been summarized in a 
frank and informative War Department 
booklet entitled “Lessons From the Tu- 
nisian Campaign.” Issued on Qct. 15 as 
restricted data, the booklet was made 
public last week. 

Highlights: 


J The “outstanding general lesson” was 
failure to use the one armored division— 
the First—in sufficient strength or in con- 
centrated mass. The-division was not em- 
ployed as a unit until the last phases of the 
battles for Mateur and Bizerte. 


{ Campaign experience showed that the 
“standard of battlefield recovery of 
armored vehicles in American units must 
be improved.” 


{ Supporting armored infantry must be 
utilized in accordance with the “prime 
necessity of following up the advantage or 
gains achieved by the tanks.” The report 
cites four occasions—Tebourba in Decem- 
ber, Ousseltia in February, Kasserine in 
March, and Maknassy in April—when fail- 
ure of the armored infantry to follow through 
forced the tanks eventually to withdraw. 


q Tank destroyers must not be used to chase 








. and forced Kiev residents (left) and Berliners to depend on wells for their supply of drinking water 


Associated Press Radiophotos 
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without a casualty. 


sand of our most valiant youth. 


land outposts of Japan with gas 


ians than of the men in uniform. 





& 


A week ago Admiral Pratt wrote 
on the lessons of Tarawa. To his con- 
clusions this lay reporter feels impelled, 
after extensive inquiry, to add one asser- 
tion: that the use of gas would have 
enabled us to capture Tarawa almost 


If the tons of bombs dropped on Ta- 
rawa from the air had been heavy gas, 
of the mustard type, the island would 
have been so thoroughly drenched that 
in all probability not a defender would 
have survived. After four or five days, 
giving time for the gas to evaporate, the 
Marines could have walked ashore with- 
out opposition. In the end, every Jap on 
Tarawa was killed or committed suicide 
anyway, except a handful of laborers 
and a few soldiers captured while uncon- 
scious from wounds. But the victory cost 
us, in dead and wounded, several thou- 


In a drive across the Central Pacific, 
the use of gas would expedite our prog- 
ress and diminish our casualties. Any 
small area that can be segregated is ideal 
for the use of gas. The small islands of 
the Pacific fit the prescription. We have 
the transportation capacity, in planes— 
supplemented if necessary by naval bom- 
bardment—to smother most of these is- 


Gas was used by both sides in the last 
war. Why isn’t it used in this one? Pos- 
sibly partly from the feeling that it is not 
“humanitarian.” Neither side in either 
phase of the war hesitates to use a dead- 
lier explosive or a more accurate way of 
aiming it. The dead are no less dead be- 
cause they are killed by explosives in- 
stead of gas. This is no less so of civil- 


Thoughts on the Use of Gas in Warfare 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Great Britain and Germany are bound 
by international convention to refrain 
from the use of gas. The United States 
and Japan are not so bound. We can be 
sure, from past experience, that Germany 
has not refrained from using gas either 
for “humanitarian” reasons or because it 
has signed an international convention. 

‘The earlier German victories on the 
ground were won with blitz tactics, in 
which the only advantage in the use of 
gas lay with the defense. When the Ger- 
mans got ready to bomb Britain, they 
had to reckon with the fact that the 
British civilian population was prepared 
to cope with gas attacks. With the carry- 
ing capacity at their disposal, the Ger- 
mans had a better chance of breaking 
British morale with explosives. Since 
then the advantage in carrying capacity 
has swung sharply to the Allied side. The 
Germans are now afraid of retaliation. 

The Germans are known to have large 
supplies of gas. Their most effective op- 
portunity to use it probably would be 
against Allied troops trying to establish 
beachheads on the Western Coast of 
Europe. Recent German propaganda, en- 
deavoring to draw a distinction between 
the use of gas against troops and its use 
against civilians, indicates that the Ger- 
mans are getting ready to use gas against 

' Allicd troops while hoping to- forestall 
retaliation against their cities. For that 
matter, they are denouncing the aerial 
bombardment of their cities as barbaric, 
although they were the ones to introduce 
the. practice. 

The extent of Russian preparations to 
counter attacks with gas is not known. 
But the Germans do not have the planes’ 
to drop any large quantities of gas on 


a 


‘begins in Europe, the eventual advan- 
with the Allied side. But the present Al- } | 


choose the moment and circumstances, if 
any, when gas will best serve them. 


lieves, the Germans are restrained chief- 
ly if not exclusively by the fear of retali- 


observer in Washington, should not be 


of the duel, committing thousands of our 


Russian cities. When, and if, gas warfare | 
tage as a whole almost certainly ‘will lie 


lied policy seems to be to leave the initia- 
tive to the Germans, allowing them to 


However; if, as this column be- 


ation, the use of gas in the Pacific would 
not provoke its use in the European 
phase of the war. The Japanese have 
used gas against Chinese troops on sev- 
eral occasions. The Chinese are not pre- 
pared to cope with this type of warfare. 
But neither are they well prepared to 
cope with any other type. 

The Japanese are using every device, 
every trickery within their capacity to 
stave off defeat. We may be confident 
they have not used gas so far only be- 
cause both immediately and in the long- 
er run it would hurt them more than it 
would help them. 

These comments, coming eee a lay 


construed as an intimation that the 
United States or any of its Allies is about 
to begin gas warfare, although we are well 
prepared to wage it effectively if either 
enemy resorts to it: This is, rather, a 
minority report prompted by the cost of 

ing Tarawa. To our enemies this is a 
war of survival or extermination, or was 
so long as they had a prospect of victory. 
Are we fighting it as such? Or are we, 
by an anachronistic devotion to the code 


bravest youth to avoidable death? 





, tanks. Neither can they be used in place of 
tanks without disastrous losses. 


{| The infantry at first made the mistake 
of lagging 500 yards or more behind, their 
artillery barrage, thus giving the enemy 
time to recover from the shock of fire with 
the result that American ‘attacks were 
often repulsed with heavy losses. Later, in 
the attack on Djebel Cheniti, the infantry 
stormed the hill 100 yards behind the ar- 
tillery and overran the position with the 
bayonet while suffering only three casual- 
ties from their own artillery. 


{{ Scouting and patrolling “proved to be 
one of the most serious deficiencies” in the 
operations of the infantry. The campaign 
showed the need of “much higher pro- 
ficiency in . . . map reading, the use of 
compass . . . movement by stealth, avoid- 


ance of ambush; and control of patrolling 
personnel.” 
{ Scouting information sometimes got 
badly twisted. An observation post re- 
ported that three Italians had been seen 
coming down a hill. The information was 
relayed as three battalions coming down 
the hill. 
{ The American artillery from the start 
was excellent. One Nazi prisoner, who had 
served on almost every front, declared 
that the Yank fire was “the most deadly” 
he had experienced. Occasionally, there 
fea. dir. ge a ee 
FDC (fire ne center) instead of on 


q At times American mine fields proved 
“more disastrous than those of the enemy” 
to our own forces because they were not 





made easily recognizable. As a result, 
standardization of minefield markings be- 
came essential. 


{| Identification of planes proved unsatis- 
factory, and in many instances friendly 
craft were fired on while- enemy planes 
were allowed to pass unmolested. 


{ Not included in the Army booklet was 
the remark made by a German lieutenant 
captured on Mount Camino Pass last 
week. He said: “You are much too cau- 
tious in attack. Your individual soldier is 
not aggressive enough. After my capture, 
I watched one of your crews 
move up from old to new positions. I was 
itching ‘to tell them: ‘Hurry up! You are 
much too slow.’ Behind us there was 
nothing. If you had been more aggressive 
you might have gone right through.” 
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This is what the Fifth Army faced when tt conquered 25 square 


Italian Flanders 


Rough, Tough Fight for Camino 
Typifies a Rough, Tough War 


Tucked below the main spine of the 
Apennines in Southwestern Italy is a 
jagged limestone mass known as Mount 
Camino. It consists of about fifteen ridges 
and peaks rising to heights of 3,000 feet 
and covers an area of some 25 square 
miles. On its left, looking north, the peak- 
lined inaccessible upper valley of the Gari- 
gliano River rises to the north from the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. On its right lies the little 
town of Mignano, nestling at the bottom 
of a mountain pass that forms the gate- 
way to the broad valley routes to Rome. 

These grim-faced rocky mountains with 
their barren cliffs and forested slopes are 
typical of the terrain in which the Allies 
are now fighting in Italy. It was amid 
such rugged hills that the British Eighth 
Army last week surged ahead toward its 
immediate goal of Pescara on the Adriatic. 
And it was from Mount Camino itself and 
the surrounding 25 square miles that the 
Anglo-American Fifth Army beat back the 
Germans. 


The battle that the Fifth won was not. 


decisive but it was,important. It was pretty 
much like the tough fights in the hills of 
Tunisia last spring. It was pretty much 
like the future battles in alien lands that 
the boys from Texas and Yorkshire will 
have to fight. As such, the struggle for 
Camino was one of the best examples of 
the rough, tough, dirty war the Americans 
and British are waging thousands of miles 
from home. And that is why the story of 
Camino is worth telling in detail. 


Britons: The-Tommies went over the 
top in darkness which hid them from 
enemy guns covering the intervening ter- 


rain. It was 10 p.m., Dec. 1. Mine-detector 
squads with their weird machines like car- 
pet sweepers picked out the deadly S 
mines—the “Grasshoppers” which _ if 
touched off jump 3. to 5 feet in the air and 
burst in hundreds of missiles. 

Some of the men snipped barbed wire. 
Others with bayonets poised leapt into 
German trenches. By morning, the Tom- 
mies had advahced far enough toward 
Calabritto, at the foot of the mountains, to 
accomplish their mission—that of securing 
the Fifth Army’s left flank. Then they 
crept into foxholes and watched under a 
blue sky as 300 bombers and _fighter- 
bombers flashed over the German positions 
in assaults from dawn to dusk. 

The next stage came at 5:30 that eve- 
ning. With a roar that crashed over the 
Western Apennines, hundreds of Allied 
guns on the south and east of Mount Ca- 
mino opened up. That started one of the 
greatest artillery concentrations of the 
Italian campaign. All night the guns 
flashed, plastering one spot after another 
and then shifting back to cover the same 
ground again. 

On top of the air bombing, the terrific 
artillery pounding stunned the Germans. 
They offered little opposition to the Allied 


_ infantrymen who in the darkness leapt up 
the lower slopes right behind the shells. - 


Swiftly, the Tommies dug the Germans 
out of their fortifications—barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, concrete pillboxes, and gun 
emplacements—all reminiscent of Flanders 
in 1914-18. By morning the British had 
overrun the smooth barren hump they had 
named Barebottom Hill, leading up into 
the central. mass of the mountains. They 


also took other nearby heights, including: 


Razorback Ridge. 

The story was different on Monastery 
Hill, a 3,000-foot peak—the highest of the 
group—which the Tommies stormed the 
same afternoon. Near the summit of this 
rocky eminence lay an abandoned abbey 
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Newsweek—De Moreland 
miles of Italian mountains 


which the Germans had been using as an 
observation post commanding Allied posi- 
tions for miles around. The British quickly 
overran the abbey. But the Nazis retreated 
to the summit, radioed for artillery sup- 
port, and in subsequent fighting twice 
drove the British out. Only after four 
days’ fighting was the summit finally cap- 
tured. 


Yanks: Farther north, the Yanks had 
taken on an even tougher job—the con- 
quest of a precipitous peak called La 
Difensa. The Nazis had had plenty of — 
time to fortify this height with mortars, 
machine guns, mines, booby traps, and 
holes drilled 8 feet deep in the bare rock. 
They also had abundant supplies of food 
and ammunition that had been hauled up 
the mountain’s relatively gentle northern 
slopes. But the Yanks had to assault the 
peak over a backbreaking approach end- 
ing in a 200-foot-high granite cliff so steep 
that men had to climb it single file with 
the aid of ropes. 

Heavy rain swept over the front on the 
second day of the assault, reducing air 
support and turning the mountainsides in- 
to masses of mud. “It is a Flanders with 
mountains,” wrote one war correspondent, 
“the same mud, cold, and ceaseless rain.” 
The supply problem became a nightmare. 
Mules and horses, loaded with water cans 
and C-ration cases, splashed and stum- 
bled part way up the mountainside but 
then could get no farther. Men then took 
up the burden. 

Homer Bigart of The New York Herald 
Tribune described their difficulties: “It 
was probably less thar a mile from the 
forward supply dump to the Difensa crest, 
but twelve hours were required by carry- 
ing parties in making a round trip. Each 
man in the supply columns carried 40 to 
50 pounds of water, food, or ammunition. 
Expending every last ounce of endurance, 
these battle-hardened men—tough plains- 
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men from the Southwest—presently showed 
traces of deadly fatigue. 

“They perspired abnormally and as- 
sumed a yellowish pallor. Slipping fre- 
quently in mud or sent sprawling by loose 
rocks, they became too tired even to curse. 
It took six men to carry a wounded man 
on a litter down from La Difensa. Often 
the going was so rough that the litter 
bearers lay on their backs and with the 
litter resting on their-chests slid down the 
bald face of the jutting summit.” One in- 
fantry officer likened the fighting to the 
bloody Civil War battle for Lookout 
Mountain in November 1863, when Gen- 
eral Grant took the mud-spattered heights 
overlooking Chattanooga. 

But despite all the difficulties, the Yanks 
scaled the heights, withstood heavy enemy 
fire, and hacked their way through the 
German defenses. Surprisingly enough, 
American casualties were relatively light, 
while German prisoners—mostly weary 
red-eyed beaten youths dressed warmly in 
excellent boots and knitted gloves—were 
few. 


Counterattacks: The story of La 
Difensa was repeated in varying degree on 
other Mount Camino. heights. Thus on 
Mount Maggiore, at the northern end of 
the mass, the Yanks at one point became 
so isolated that emergency rations and am- 
munition had to be dropped by parachute. 
Here the Germs ns also resisted fiercely. In 
one 24-hour period they launched four 
counterattacks, charging up the slopes 
against the Yanks with piercing yells. The 
Americans drove them back with bayonets. 


But after a week’s fighting the Germans 
had had enough. Then the Yanks and 
Britons swarmed down the mountains’ 
western slopes, capturing the village of 
Rocca d’Evandro and surging up to the 
left bank of the Garigliano. At the same 
time, Americans of the Fifth Army’s right 
flank stormed and captured Mount Sam- 
mucro, 3,960 feet high, on the other side 
of the Mignano Pass. 

The combined victories meant that the 
Allies had flanked Mignano Pass on both 
sides. As a result, Mignano itself was evac- 
uated by the Germans. That paved the 
way for an Allied drive up the Via Casilina 
toward Cassino and Rome itself, some 70 
miles northwest. 


Yep, It’s Great 


Not a Single Soldier Gripes— 
on a Vessel Headed for Home 


Al Newman, Newsweek war corre- 
spondent, recently returned from the war 
in Europe. Before he left he promised the 
many who couldn’t get back that he would 
describe what it was like to come home. 
This is it. 

Nobody complajns. 

It is 5:30 on a November morning in 
London, but everybody is frantically, des- 
perately on time at the meeting place. It 
is before dawn and terribly cold. -- 

Nobody complains. 

We drag about 5 tons of baggage up out 
of the cellar and into the dark street and 

















Acme 


Thanks. for the Buggyride: A private may look at a sergeant tf 
the private happens to be Rena Hicks,a Wac from Louisville, and the sergeant 
is Frank Friel of Portland, Me., and they are both taking a buggy ride in 


Caserta, Italy. 


sit on it and shiver. It is the old Army 
game of hurry up and wait.. 

Still nobody complains. 

The trucks and buses which are to take 
us and our luggage to the railway station 
are an. hour late, and everybody gets a 
little nervous because nobody has been 
told what train we are taking or where we 
are going. 

But nobody complains. 

When the buses appear, colonels and 
majors help buck privates heave the lug. 
gage into the trucks, and at this point you 
say to yourself: “This ain’t the Army, Mr, 
Newman. This is strictly something that 
just ain’t human.” 

There is a. mixup over sorting out the 
baggage and getting it into the train, and 
even at that we are half an hour early 
after all our frantic rush. And nobody 


gripes even one little gripe. 


Statuveliberty: It is a long ride, 
and you are hungry, and the chilly damp- 
ness sticks its sharp claws into the door 
of your compartment and comes in, and 
sits down beside you and cuddles right up 
to you, and pinches your nose and your 
toes. But it can’t get at the warmth inside 
you—the thing that keeps saying: “stat- 
uveliberty . . . brightlightsanbeer .. . 
cokesanjukeboxes . . .” 

In the railroad station at the port there 
is another monumental mixup of baggage, 
and the transportation corps spend half an 
hour looking for a guy who isn’t there. The 
reason is that we have brought along one 
piece of luggage by mistake and the guy’s 
name is on it, so they figure that the guy 
must be around somewhere and they hunt 
and hunt and wonder and wonder. 

They ought- to know that nobody has 
ever gone AWOL from a boat train head- 
ed home, and nobody ever will. 

The gangplank between the English pier 
and the U.S. transport is only 75-feet 
long, yet in that 75 feet you pass from 
one world into another. The ship is warm 
and bright and comfortable and cheery 
and safe, There are plenty of white clean 
towels, and hot water even though it is 
salt. The toilet paper is white and soft, 
instead of brown and rough. 


Miracles: The waiter serves you din- 
ner with the air of a magician performing 
miracles. He is completely sure of his audi- 
ence, and well he may be. In quick succes- 
sion he produces vegetable soup, veal 
steaks, spaghetti, peas,’ mashed potatoes, 
bread that is white, and mounds of butter. 
Then, like a vision, brick ice cream appears 
and the waiter says he is sorry that he 
only has one flavor. Finally, he fetches 
oranges and this brings the house down. 
The bovs smell them and fondle them be- 
fore eating them. At last, as he bows us 
out of the dining room, he puts over the 
crusher. “I would like to apologize for to- 
night’s meal, gentlemen,” he says. “We 
will do far better in the future.” 

We spend the next 24 hours at the pier, 
and still nobody complains. We eat and 
eat and sleep and sleep, and the merchant 
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mariners who man the ship are all very 
swell to us. They seem to regard us as he- 
roes or something. 

Well, some of the boys are. They are 
fliers who have completed their operational 
tour of 25 bombing missions with the 
Eighth Air Force. Some of them have done 
more by their own request. Their chests 
blaze with ribbons, and they do not talk 
much about what they have done or where 
they have been, and you know that their 
families are never going to hear all that 
has happened to them. 

The days and nights melt away in the 
usual gray routine of convoy life. The de- 
stroyers let go a few depth charges, and 
there is gunnery practice. 

At night there is poker—the usual sky’s- 
the-limit air force game plus a lot of lesser 
ones. The chief steward points out a cap- 
tain playing in the only 10-cent-limit game 
in the room. “See him? That’s one of the 
Rockefeller boys.” It is, too—a grandson 
of the late John D. himself. 

On the last night out, we sing loudly as 
we walk up and down the dimly lighted 
corridors. We act as though we were drunk, 
though there is not a drop of alcohol on 
the ship. We play childish practical jokes 
on each other—fixing bunks so they will 
collapse, putting salt in each other’s coffee, 
tying chairs to tables in the dining hall so 
that they can’t be pulled out. 


Yannnh! The ship slows down as she 
comes into the harbor, and everybody feels 
like rowing to hurry her along. Soon we 
can see a motor highway on shore, and the 
kids along the rail say, look at all the big 
cars, and, look at all the taxis, and, they’re 
all driving on the wrong side of the road. 

Then one lieutenant with the silver star 
shining on his bosom who faces toward 
Europe, thumbs his nose, and _ hollers: 
“Yannnh, Hitler, ya bastard, ya didn’t get 
me this time!” 

P.S. to all my friends in North Africa 
and Sicily and Italy, and London, and the 
bomber bases in England and Scotland: 
Yes, there is a band on the pier. 


General Mud 


On the Russian front the struggle be- 
tween the Wehrmacht and the Red Army 
was still slowed last week by their com- 
mon enemy—the soggy weather of early 
winter, But in the big Dnieper Bend, 
easternmost section of the front, the strong 
German line finally cracked. There the 
Russians had threatened to break through 
and encircle the German armies two 
months ago.-Now the Germans slowly gave 
way. Capturing Znamenka and other rail 
points, the Red Army pushed into the rail 
network controlling the Dnieper Bend area 
and closed around Krivoi Rog, the stra- 
tegic iron-ore center on which the Nazi 
holding battle hinged. 

West of Kiev, the Germans continued 
their counteroffensive. But heavy losses 
had blunted their. power. And this week 
for the first time the Reds began launch- 


ing counterblows of their own. 
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The Front Is a Rumor Factory 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Worn THE Firra Army—I figure 
one reason this army and other armies 
in the field get rumor-drunk or gossip- 
happy lies in the desert-island life they 
lead. Cut off from the news, they make 
their own. If Crusoe had had two or 
more companions on his island, I don’t 
doubt there would have been rumors in 
circulation among them within a week 
that three frigates were putting out of 
Bristol to rescue them or that the king 
had confiscated their homes and turned 
them into bowling alleys. 

There doesn’t have to be any visible 
or comprehensible source of report in 
such cases. You see this clearly on con- 
voy ships, where rumors bristling with 
circumstantial detail spread like prairie 
fires in spite of the fact that all com- 
munication, including radio, is frozen. 

There are radios here in Italy. But no 
more than one soldier in 50 has access 
to them and that one soldier does not 
catch news broadcasts more than once 
in three times. Anyway, news broad- 
casts are apt to be of Axis or wide-eyed 
neutral origin, and when the soldier 
does hear the winnowed Allied news, its 
report of his own front has so little 
bearing on the reality he sees around 
him that he becomes skeptical and more 
gossip-happy than ever. 

There’s a good. Army newspaper here, 
The Stars and Stripes, but it too has 
got desert-island troubles. It does the 
best it can, which did not include any 
mention of the release at home of the 
story of General Patton’s boxing bout 
with a sick soldier in a hospital bed in 
Sicily. We had our first inkling of this 
release through the Axis and neutral 
radio, and only yesterday did we learn 
the story had been turned over to what 
correspondents here call the Algiers mob 
some time ago, 


You will forgive me if I seem a 
little sore about the Patton business. 
It is just one of the occupational spasms 
like rheumatism or eyestrain shared 
now by all reporters in Italy who sat 
restively on the story for months, only 
to have it shot out from under them 


‘without notice by a ringmaster working 


another ring. 

I suppose newspapermen feel isola- 
tion more sharply than “other ranks,” 
because information is food and drink 


to them and, in this case, they paid for 


the meal without getting it. As for the 
Army troops, less than 1 per cent of 
them here have the slightest notion to- 
day of what Patton did. Those who 
know the truth are bitterly angry, but 
as the story passes along by word of 
mouth in rumor form, as it is bound to 
do, it will become fuzzed to a point 
where the soldier leaped out of bed and 
attacked the general or the general eats 
live shell-shock cases for breakfast. 

Annoyance is apt to turn cold in your 
system like liquor. By now what I am 
brooding about is less General Patton 
and his medical research work and the 
way the news was broken than the feel- 
ing everyone has here of being on a 
footprinted beach playing pinochle with 
Robinson Crusoe and wondering what 
the hell is going on. 


For instance, Lt. Elmer Wise- 
man of Arlington, Va., who hustles 
frozen steaks, chops, and hams for the 
Quartermaster Department, comes up 
to me and says:: “What is this business 
about Bill Cox of the Phillies being 
thrown out of baseball?” He is a sports 
fan and doesn’t know. What is more 
poignant, I am a former sports writer ; 
and don’t know. He and I and The 
Stars and Stripes have about one-sixth 
of one fact among us. By the last re- 
port or rumor, Judge Landis was pretty 
horrified. 

Then there is Pvt. Percy Wilson Jr., 
a Negro who shares with me a fervid 
curiosity to know what is developing 
on the move to admit Negro ballplay- 
ers to the big leagues, of which a quar- 
ter rumor has seeped through to us. 
Wilson, from 2134 Iberville Street, New 
Orleans, is the son of a great Negro 
ballplayer, played the game himself, 
and is a friend and admirer of Satchel 
Paige, Josh Gibson, and other Negro 
stars. 

This is the curiosity of a special kind 
of taste. But there are a thousand 
special kinds of taste here, and a power- 
ful general taste for news, and none of 
them is satisfied. And the rumors that 2 
break out in consequence would ac- 
tually turn your hair white if you knew 
them. ee: 

As for General Patton, we muffled 
watchdogs of the press in Italy can only 
say as of Dec. 9: “Well, brother, I hope 
you spelled the name right.” 
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Spotlight Hovers on Balkans 
as Result of Big Four Parley 


Both Sides Watch for Signs 
of Turkey’s Decision on War; 
Allied Bombs Warn Bulgaria 


Premier Stalin was safely back in. his 
apartments in the Kremlin. President 
Roosevelt was winging his way home to 
the White House. Prime Minister Churchill 
lingered awhile in the warm luxury of 
Cairo,* but his destination in the near 
future was Downing Street. The confer- 
ences that set the shape of the assault 
against Germany and the form of the 
future world were over. Prime Minister 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, the senior states- 
man of the British Empire, turned up in 
Cairo at the end and made an appraisal 
of the results: He said the meetings 
were the most important event of the 
century. 

That was the long view and the re- 
wards envisaged by Smuts will appear 
over the course of the years. But the im- 
mediate results of the parleys began to 
appear last week. The most obvious were 
the political developments. They centered 
on Turkey, the Balkans, and the Czechs, 





Intimate echoes of the conference, plus addi- 
tional pictures, will be found on page 36. 


and were evidently part of the prepara- 
tions for the attack on the Germans from 
the south. 

President Ismet Inénii of Turkey looked 
small and inconspicuous as he posed for 
pictures sitting between President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill at 
the end of the conferences for which he 
had journeyed to Cairo. Probably that was 
the way he wanted to appear,-in keeping 
with Turkey’s policy of watchful neu- 
trality. But the Teheran meeting had vital- 
ly affected the neutrality policy, and it 
was the job of Turkey’s President to con- 
form to the drift of events. Inénii_ is 
somewhat hard of hearing and a past 
master of feigning diplomatic deafness, but 
at Cairo he listened long and carefully 
to what the President and Churchill had 
to tell him. 

On the return of Inénii and his Foreign 
Minister, Numan Menemencioglu, to An- 
kara, the Turks showed that they had 
heard just enough to bring them closer to 
the Allies but not enough to make them go 
to war with Germany. How close relations 
had become was reflected in a statement 
by Menemencioglu: “I can tell you our 
talks. were so intimate and friendly that 
we can say today our relations with 
America and Russia are almost the same 
as with England.” 





; . > International 
Roosevelt, Inéni, Churchill: A Cairo meeting strengthened Turkey’s rela- 
tions with the United States and Britain 
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The reference to the Soviet was ex. 
tremely significant. Throughout the war 
one of the motivating factors behind Turk- 
ish foreign policy has been a profound 
distrust of Russia. The Teheran confer. 
ence and particularly the declaration 
promising postwar independence to Iran 
apparently did a great deal to remove 
these Turkish suspicions. For if the So 
viets were willing to give up their well- 
founded and historic claims to a sphere of 
influence in Iran, then they would be just 
that much more likely not to make de 
mands for any special concessions in the 
Dardanelles. 

The plans that were made at Teheran 
also reverberated in Sofia, the neat, dull 
capital of the Bulgars that still looks like 
a provincial German town. An idea of 
what Bulgaria’s fate may be was force 
fully conveyed in a heavy attack by four. 
engined American bombers. The railway 
yards were wrecked and _ casualties 
mounted. At the same time the Bulgarian 
Diet met in what looked like a crisis ses- 
sion, and Premier Dobri Boshiloff was sup- 
posed to have resigned in the face of 
strenuous demands that Bulgaria with- 
draw from the war. In Washington, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull warned 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania that 
they would also suffer the “consequences 
of the terrible defeat that United Nations 
arms are so surely bringing to Nazi Ger- 
many.” 

Russia’s part in laying the political 
foundations for the planned invasion of 
Europe was directed toward encouraging 
a friend rather than toward threatening 
an enemy. President Eduard Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia arrived in Moscow for the 
signing of a pact of mutual assistance with 
the Soviet. Signed this week, the pact in- 


cluded an indirect invitation to Poland to . 


join the agreement and help prevent fur- 
ther German aggression. It was also a 
first step in establishing a stable system 
of agreements in Central Europe, which 
should be further developed as Russian- 
British-American diplomatic cooperation 
increases, 


At the Shaven Crown 


Shipton-under-Wychwood was agog. The 
women of the sleepy little village, deep in 
the folds of the Cotswolds, gathered in 
small groups in the general store and post 
office. The men swore as they muttered 
into their pints of bitter in the local pub. 
One and all, they snorted through their 
head colds over what was going on at the 
Shaven Crown, the fifteenth-century. inn— 
once a monastery—where Sir Oswald and 
‘Lady Mosley had just taken up their 
quarters. 

Not that the Mosleys had made things 
worse by appearing in public. Instead, the 
former British Fascist leader, who was re- 
cently released from jail because of ill 
health, stayed with his wife inside their 
seven rooms. The Mosleys even did their 
own housework. But—“We want no Fas- 
cists here,” said one village matron, calling 
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Heart Of Steel: The Stalingrad Sword was forged 
by 83-year-old Tom Beasley (upper left) of London, whose 
family has been making swords for 250 years and who has 
for years made all England’s important ceremonial blades. 
The royal GR on the scabbard (upper right) indicates 
it is a gift from King George VI. It was presented 
to Marshal Stalin for the people of Stalingrad by Prime 
Minister Churchill at the historic Teheran meeting Nov. 
29. As a band played in a white, high-ceilinged room in the 
Russian Embassy, Stalin and ‘Churchill entered from op- 
posite sides. They met by the table where lay the ornate, 
highly polished weapon. Churchill read a message to the 


Black Star photos 


12th U. 8, Army Air Force photos from International 

people of Stalingrad. Stalin smiled as the words were trans- 
lated to him. The smile became even broader as the Prime 
Minister presented the sword. Then Stalin kissed it. A. 
Russian officer came forward to take the sword but it was 
evidently heavier than he expected and almost slid out of 
his hands, the pommel striking the floor. He recovered 
quickly and, with the sword held horizontally, made an 
abrupt about face. As he whipped around, the end of the 
scabbard gave the table a terrific whack. -Later it was 
shown to President Roosevelt, who sat inconspicuously in 
a corner during the ceremony. The President murmured: 
“Truly a heart of steel.” 


the whole affair an “insult.” As for the 
innkeeper, with one son a prisoner in Ger- 
many and the other in the RAF, she said 
the question of taking in the Mosleys was 
strictly a matter of business. 

In Parliament meanwhile the storm in 
Shipton-under-Wychwood burst over the 
head of Herbert Morrison, the Home Sec- 
retary who ordered the Mosleys’ release. 


But Morrison deftly parried critics who 
demanded that Mosley be brought to trial. 
Pointing out that the flashy Fascist’s pol- 
icy had been to exploit the liberty allowed 
by the law while taking good care to stay 
within the law, Morrison said imprisonment 
had been carried out as a security measure 
and “not for any specified offense.” And 
to put him on trial now ‘would require 


enactment of a new law, tantamount to 


asking punishment for things which when . - 


they were done were not against the law. 
Next day, Morrison received gratuitous 


‘support in truly Tory tempo. Comdr. 


Robert T. Bower, Conservative, accused 
Laborites of espousifig the “thoroughly un- 
British and anti-democratic principle” of 
using emergency powers to imprison their 
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opponents without trial—a step “in the 
purest tradition of Himmler.” Furthermore, 
Bower contended that Fascism itself was 
a “manifestation of frustrated Socialism” 
and the tradition of tolerant democracy 
survived “in the Tory party only.” 


New French Strife 
Military and Civilian Heads 
Clash in Fight for Authority 


The French Committee of National Lib- 
eration again cracked the whip over gen- 
erals and admirals last week. It was no 
longer a question of purging Vichyites or 
of Giraudists and de Gaullists struggling 
for control; it was'a contest between mili- 
tary and civilian authority. Ever since the 
committee shake-up of last Nov. 9, André 
Le Trocquer, Commissioner for War and 
Air, and Louis Jacquinot, Commissioner 
for Navy, have fought hard at each step 
to assert their supremacy over the military 
men, high-ranking de Gaullists not ex- 
cepted. 

Even so there was a flurry in Algiers 
when Le Trocquer’s thunder on Dec. 5 
fell on Gen. Pierre Koenig, the hero of Bir 
Hacheim—the Libyan battle in May and 
June 1942, where the Free French hero- 
ically held the flank of the Eighth Army 
against Rommel. Koenig’s offense had been 
trivial: Angered by a .War Department 
report on the unification of the forces 
formerly under the separate commands of 
Giraud and de Gaulle, he had expressed his 
comment in one word, the popular but un- 


printable French lavatory expletive. One . 


report had it that in using it, he had flung 
his Lorraine Cross on the table for added 
effect. Commissioner Le Trocquer ordered 
the ebullient officer confined to his quar- 
ters for thirteen days. 


Moslems: In contrast to these purely 
French squabbles, General de Gaulle this 
week made a limited gesture of concilia- 
tion toward the French Arab world when 
he revealed the committee had decided to 
grant full French citizenship to “several 
tens of thousands of French Moslems” in 

’ Algeria. The step took the form of remov- 
ing restrictions under which Arabs, when 
adopting French citizenship, had to re- 
linquish some of their Moslem customs, 
including polygamy. However, educational 
qualifications will be maintained, thus 
still limiting citizenship to only a fraction 
of the 6,000,000 Algerian Arabs. 

De Gaulle’s move applied only to Al- 
geria, which is constitutionally a part of 
Metropolitan France, and not to the 
French colonies or mandates. One of its 
aims was to soften Arab wrath caused by 
the restoration of the Crémieux decree pro- 
viding citizenship for Jews born in Algeria. 


Tito’s Showdown 


The hero of the Yugoslav Partisans, 
Tito, who was given the rank of Marshal 
just a fortnight ago, last week got a chance 
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European 
Royal Four-of-a-Kind: The attractive family of Prince Gustav 
Adolf, son of Sweden’s Crown Prince, were gathered for the christening of the 
newest member when this photo was taken. Princess Sibylle holds her youngest 
child and fourth daughter, Princess Christina. The three older girls are (left to 
right) the Princesses Birgitta, Désirée and Margaretha. 





to prove his right to the baton. German 
troops, continuing their offensive in Yugo- 
slavia, concentrated their efforts against 
Bosnia, the very center of the Partisan 
movement, where Tito was supposed to be 
personally in command. It looked like a 
showdown fight. 

Meanwhile, the political repercussions 
of Tito’s coup in establishing a provisional 
government in the liberated areas con- 
tinued to reverberate abroad. King Peter’s 
vehement condemnation of the new re- 
gime, which he denounced as “terroristic,” 
was indirectly rebuffed by the British and 
American governments when both official- 
ly pledged further military assistance to 
Marshal Tito’s forces. ~ 

Indicating a major shift in British pol- 
icy toward the contending factions in 
Yugoslavia, Minister of State Richard K. 
Law told the House of Commons on Dec. 
8 that the bulk of British aid now was 
going to Tito rather than to Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich “for the simple reason that 
the resistance of the Partisan forces to the 
Germans is very much greater.” Sidestep- 
ping attempts to pin him down in the 
matter of formal recognition of Tito’s 
regime, Law once more defined British 
policy as being to “allow territories, when 
they are liberated, to choose their own 
form of government.” 

The Allied swing to Tito, which began 
before the Teheran conference but has 
gathered momentum since, was also evi- 
dent in Washington, where Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull promptly endorsed the 
British Minister’s statement. Hull made 


it clear that American aid would be given 
to any group in Yugoslavia that effective- 
ly fights the Germans. Whether such as- 
sistance soon might take the form of Lend- 
Lease—for which the Tito government is 
asking—he would not say, adding that 
mechanics are not important in such a 
matter. 


Court Convened 


To make sure that swift, stern justice 
follows the downfall of the Nazi regime, 
a United Nations Commission for the In- 
vestigation of War Crimes was set up in 
London this fall. The commission, which 
will in effect become a world court, is not 
expected to handle more than 10 per cent 
of the 10,000 to 20,000 cases of war crimi- 
nals now being investigated. Only a select 
group of Nazi and Fascist leaders will 
probably be tried before it, while the rank 
and file, in accordance with a joint decla- 
ration by President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Chtrchill, and Premier Stalin issued 
last Nov. 1, “will be sent hack to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be 
judged and ‘punished according to the laws 
of these liberated countries.” Under both 
methods the effect will be the same—the 
criminals will be tried in circumstances 
under ‘which their offenses will be fully 


exposed. 

Last week, in the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, the commission buckled down to its 
complex task, under the presidency of the 
British representative, 73-year-old Sir Cecil 
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Hurst, a former president of the World 
Court. It was also announced that the 
American representative on the commis- 
sion, Herbert Claiborne Pell, a soft-spoken, 
polished New Yorker, who served as Amer- 
ican Minister to Portugal and Hungary, 
had arrived in London. 


New Zealand Vote 


Returned by Soldier Ballots, 


Little Wobbly’s Labor Wobbles 


To the overseas servicemen’s vote the 
New Zealand Labor party owed its return 
to power in the elections of last September. 


This was revealed last week when the final - 


figures in the contest were released. With 
only 40 seats to the credit of. Prime Min- 
ister Peter Fraser’s Labor regime (just half 
the strength of the House of Representa- 
tives) , a compromise government or a new 
election would have been inevitable. In- 
stead, five government and one sym- 
pathetic independent seats were swung to 
the Antipodes labor group by the service 
vote. . 
In the normal course, elections in “Little 
Wobbly” (Australia calls New Zealand 
that because of occasional earthquakes) 
are held every three years, but the election 
scheduled for 1941 was postponed on the 
plea of the Prime Minister that important 
military action was imminent in North 
Africa, where the stalwart New Zealand 
Division was engaged, and possibly in the 
Pacific. 

However, an election became inevitable 
when Opposition Leader Sidney G. Hol- 


land and his supporters quit the so-called - 


“national administration,” a group of op- 


positionists which Fraser grafted onto the - 


existing Labor Cabinet after Japan en- 
tered the war. Steadily rejecting the Op- 
position’s demand for a formal coalition 
government, Fraser nevertheless compro- 
mised to the extent of approving this war 
measure. But the division of power be- 
tween the domestic and war groups was 
the subject of constant dispute, and in 
November 1942 Holland ended the make- 
shift arrangement because of his dissatis- 
faction with the government’s handling of 
a coal strike. A general election was called 
for Sept. 25, 1943. 


Britons: New Zealand, one of the 
smallest and the most isolated of the Brit- 
ish Dominions (even Australia, its close 
neighbor, is 1,200 miles away across the 
blue Tasman Sea), has been under Labor 
control since 1935. The 1,600,000 inhabi- 
tants are largely of Scottish and English 
ancestry. Peter Fraser is himself a Scot 
from Ross-shire, who emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1910, worked as‘ a dockhand 
and general laborer, and, after his entry 
into public life in his 30s, rose rapidly in 
the Labor party until he became Prime 
Minister in 1940. At that time, doctrinaire 
leftists predicted that the dour, bespec- 
tacled Fraser would sell out the country 
to England. The right-wingers on the other 


hand, said he would sell it to Moscow, In- 
stead, the new Prime Minister patiently 
steered dead center. 


Reforms: When Fraser entered office, 
the Labor party was firmly entrenched in 
the little dominion at the bottom of the 
Pacific. More than 40 years ago, the first 
Liberal-Labor party laid the foundation 
for an elaborate system of state benefits 
which made the land of strange contrasts 
—green bush, towering glaciers, and pic- 
turesque hot springs—‘“the social and eco- 
nomic laboratory of the world.” The La- 
borites lost out in 1911, but their traditions 
held. Returned to power in 1935 by the 
public protest against a serious economic 
slump, the Labor party embarked on an 
even more rigorous campaign for social 
reforms. 

A 40-hour work week was established. 
Pensions were restored to their pre-depres- 
sion level, and unemployment was reduced 
by a vast system of public works. Wages 
were raised, and the country’s rich mines, 
sheep ranches, and dairy and fruit farms 
returned to a profit-making basis. The 
social-security act was designed ‘to give 
every woman over 60 and every man over 
65 a pension of 30 shillings, about $4.88— 
when reserves were’ sufficient—a week and 
set up a program of free medical and hos- 





Associated Press 
Fraser clung to New Zealand's benefits 


pital treatment. Strikes were forbidden; all 
labor disputes were settled by arbitration 
courts. Through scientific colonization, 
New Zealand with its fine soil and even 
climate became one of the pleasantest and 
richest communities in the world. 


War: Despite wartime handicaps, in- 
cluding the mobilization of one-third of 
the entire population for war services and 
the enlistment of one man out of every 
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two of military age in the armed forces, 
Prime Minister Fraser and his Cabinet 
have succeeded in retaining most of these 
benefits. The 40-hour week is an exception. 
While it still stands on the statute books, 
a 54-hour working week has been sub- 
stituted for the’ duration by common 
consent of employer and employed. The 
extra hours have contributed to the ex- 
pansion of agricultural production, fac- 
tory output, and war construction and 
have enabled New Zealand to meet do- 
mestic needs and, at the same time, to ship 
meat, butter, cheese, and wool to Britain. 

For their social privileges, the New Zea- 
landers have paid stiff taxes, running in 
some cases to as much as 87 per cent. Ex- 
cept on items such as foodstuffs, there is 
a sales tax of 20 per cent. But even as 
taxes soar, the average citizen, particularly 
if he is in the service, seems disposed to fol- 
low through with Labor’s intensive reforms. 

However, the figures in the recent elec- 
tion made it plain that the party no longer 
enjoys the support it had in the 1988 elec- 
tion. Fifty-two New Zealanders in every 





100 voted against Labor in September, ~ 


and even though the soldiers saved the day 
for the administration, it won a majority 
of only 3,000 votes in that group. 

Meanwhile, with his position’ weakened 
by attacks from both left and right, Fraser, 
the obdurate Scot, refused to budge from 
the middle of the road. Even when the 
outcome of the last election was still in 
doubt, the Prime Minister declared: “We 
do not propose to be handicapped . . . by 
sharing the authority for carrying out our 
policy . . . with any person or party which 
has opposed us . . . and which has been 
rejected by the people.” 


Grecian Bend 


“It is a rotten job being a king,” sighed 
George II of Greece as he and Queen 
Elizabeth left Athens in December 1923 
after a polite revolution, and he added: “I 
have tried it for a year, so I know.” For 
the next twelve years, dapper, monocled 
George lived a poor relation’s life in var- 
ious European capitals. His favorite haunt 
was London, where the amenities of 
Brown’s Hotel and Bond Street tailoring 
kept him happy as an ex-king. 

In October 1935 a Greek plebiscite 
voted him back to the throne, and George 
returned to Athens, not without some mis- 


_ givings. During the next years, the story 


goes, the king’s personal luggage stood 
always packed and ready in the palace 


so he could vanish at a moment’s notice. | 


Not his subjects but Hitler’s armies ousted 
George again, and he joined once more the 
exiled kings’ club. 

Last week, following a quiet talk with 
Prime Minister Churchill, George an- 


. 


nounced that the king business still left- 


him cold. He would not return to Athens, 
he declared, unless and until the people 
called him. This decision was expected. to 
ease the friction between the two Greek 
guerrilla factions, one of which is for, the 
other against the king’s return. ; 
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Is Dewey In—Or Willkie Out? 
GOP Wishes It Had the Answer 


Endorsement. by Old Guard 
Shows Ever-Increasing Pressure 
to ‘Draft’ N. Y. Governor 


“Wendell Willkie,” said John D. M. 
Hamilton, “is the $64 question.” 

Last week the Kansas Republican 
who in 1936 managed the most disastrous 
Presidential campaign in history was 
neck-deep in preliminary maneuverings 
for what may become one of the most 
bitterly fought in history. And battling 
on his side was that other Kansan, the 
victim of 1936, Alfred M. Landon. To- 
gether Hamilton and Landon betokened 
the new phase in the Republican Presiden- 
tial picture for 1944. A few weeks ago 
when President Roosevelt still seemed in- 
vincible, the nomination had appéared 
likely to go to Willkie by default. Now, 
with the GOP successes of last Election 
Day, the nomination gave promise of be- 
ing the key to the White House for any 
strong Republican. And most organization 
GOP leaders wanted to make sure that 
that man would not be Willkie.* 

As quietly as he had departed, Hamilton 
returned to Philadelphia from his coast- 


“Willkie has already canvassed the 48 states 
about getting a third-party candidate on the 





ballot, according to The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
tch’s ace correspondent Marquis W. Childs. 
Willkie refused to confirm or deny the story. 





Landon on Dewey: “I go along .. .” 


to-coast political seouting tour (NEws- 
weEEK, Nov. 15). Among candidates, he 
found Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York strong everywhere. As for Willkie: 
his strength among the rank and file was 
“fictional, due to concentrated publicity.” 

Landon, too, was on the move. After a 
relatively quiet week in Washington, the 
1936 Republican standard bearer, still a 
political power in Kansas and the Mid- 
west, came into New York and contro- 
versy. 


Landon: Out of the capital with him 
came two reports that provided political 
gossip for days: 

1—Capital dispatches said Landon had 
predicted Dewey’s nomination on the first 
or second ballot. Actually, the Kansan 
said no such thing. In private talks to 
reporters he had said that he found Wash- 
ington opinion leaning toward Dewey. 

However, in New York, Landon lost no 
time in putting himself clearly on record. 
From his suite at the St. Regis Hotel, he 
went downtown to the Roosevelt Hotel, 
where Dewey was stopping after a vaca- 
tion at Sea Island, Ga. As reporters wait- 
ed in Dewey’s bedroom, the Kansan and 
the New Yorker talked in the sitting room. 

Then Landon entered the bedroom and 
issued a statement: “I go along with the 
preponderant sentiment; I recognize [Dew- 
ey] as the outstanding possibility.” 

Next Dewey emerged. Told what Lan- 


Hoover on Landon: “The governor. did not . . .” 
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don had said, he smiled: “Thank you very 
much.” Asked for comment, he smiled 
more broadly: “No comment.” 


2—Out of Washington also came re. 
ports of a Landon speech to Congress 
freshmen in which he expressed this opin- 
ion of the Moscow Declarations: “I be. 
lieve it would be disastrous for the 
country if the Republican party endorsed 
the Moscow political arrangements on 


‘ which the contracting parties have already 


placed conflicting interpretations.” 

Republicans for the most part were! 
shocked or baffled. The Moscow Declara- 
tions had been in line with the party’s 
stand at the Mackinac conference. Will- 
kie commented: “If Governor Landon’s 
recent speeches represent the thinking of 
the Republican party, then certainly 
someone other than myself should lead 
the party in 1944.” 


Hoover: But it was Herbert Hoover 
who produced the most extraordinary reac- 
tion. After a talk with Landon in New York, 
Hoover went so far as to issue a state- 
ment intended to clarify Landon’s views: 

“The governor did not take: a position 
in opposition to the Moscow pact .. . I, 
naturally, approve it, inasmuch as it 
adopts the transition period and other 
principles I have advocated . . . The gov- 
ernor .. . has rightly objected to advance 
pledges of Republicans to commitments 
on peace settlements until those proposals 
are made known.” 

Political observers were diverted at the 
spectacle of the GOP ex-President trying 
to pull the defeated GOP 1936 candidate 
for President out of a hole. But most Re- 
publicans still appeared confused. The 
New York Herald Tribune, rock-ribbed 
party paper, pointed out that the Mos- 
cow agreement deliberately left unsettled 
many specific questions such as the future 
of Finland and the Polish boundaries. 

In a speech Monday of this week in 
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THEY'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES! 


“FAST man to get there—last 
man back—that’s me! I'm 

the tail gunner in a Flying Fort. 
And, if you could get inside 
that bird-cage of mine, you'd 
-know what I mean when I say 


a pack of Camels is a lot of 4 IN THE 
company. Because, when I can i ) 
lean back and light up a Camel, . f 
everything’s okay. Extra mild SERVICE 
and full of flavor, they’ve got 


' . The favorite cigarette 
what it takes. From what I see, Aa with men in be Army, 


Camels are practically standard REA? Sa: Navy, Marines, and 

equipment in this game.” ae pce pag 
Right, Tommy. Camels are y gare. sales records.) 

first in all the services. ) ar 


IT'S 
ALWAYS 
CAMELS WITH 
ME. THEY 
SUIT ME TO A 
‘fT’ ON EVERY 
COUNT 
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i.. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. | 


CAMELS 


a. ARE SO EASY 
| ON MY THROAT 


| AND ALWAYS 
@ If you haven't smoked a Camel recent- ig ‘ TASTE SO FRESH 


Have you Ad ly, give them a try today. Compare them , ‘ AND FLAVORFUL 
{ critically .. . for tast®:. . . for your throat 

made the ... for your “T-Zene.”.'On the basis of the 
“T-ZONE” . } experience of millioas of smokers, we be- 
lieve you will like the extra flavor only 

test? ‘ Camel’s blend of costlier tobaccos can THE GIRL behind the man with the gun is Elsie Clark, metal 

' give. We believe your throat will confirm __ moulder at Boeing, home of the Flying Fortress. And she’s just 

the findings of other Camel smokers. ~ as partial to Camel cigarettes as the gunner above at the left. 

















SEVEN MILES STRAIGHT UP 


Where Yesterday Met 


Tomorrow in Motor Control 


America’s rush to world leadership 
in the building of aircraft demanded 
quick answers to many unexpected 
problems. Electric control equip- 
ment, for instance, had to be de- 
signed for service it had never met 
anywhere before. Switching mech- 
anisms, relays, and circuit breakers 
had to perform faultlessly through 
an entirely new range of rapidly 
changing temperatures. Their pre- 
cise performance had to be immune 
to the impact of screaming power 


dives, the bumps of mean weather, 
flak, and tough landings. They had 
to work right side up or upside down. 
And they had to weigh less and take 
less space than any control units of 
like capacity. 

Cutler-Hammer engineers were 
ready for this responsibility. Long 
before the urgency of national peril, 
long before aircraft volume produced 
orders that. covered development 


‘costs, Cutler-Hammer engineers were 


busy helping aircraft builders dis- 
cover their electrical needs and the 
answers to them. What this meant 
to U.S. aviation may be judged from 


CUTLER’ H 





the simple fact that the vast major- 
ity of all aircraft electrical switches 
installed to date have been of Cutler- 
Hammer design. No thinking execu- 
tive, production manager or factory 
maintenance engineer can miss the 
full meaning of this statement. 
Through the years to come, as ever 
before, the performance and depend- 
ability of Motor Control will be but 
a reflection of the engineering ex- 
perience that created it. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 


—_—. 


AMMER 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves 
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Milwaukee, Landon tried to make 
amends: “The Moscow agreement, so far 
as we can ascertain, is an expression of 
the principles of peace .. . The American 
people are for those principles . . . But 
... Americans today are asking serious 
questions. They are saying: “The princi- 
ples of the Moscow conference and the 
Teheran conference are fine, but how are 
they going to be applied?’” 


Significance 


Republicans developed no single line of 
interpretation for the Landon-Hoover 
flare-up over the Moscow agreements. 
However, reading of Landon’s original 
speech made one thing clear: It would 
have a strong appeal to the large bloc of 
Polish-American voters in the country 
who wonder what will happen to their 
country after the war. 

As for Dewey: Hamilton and Landon 
spoke the well-known truth when they 
reported Dewey the leading GOP Presi- 
dential prospect for 1944. For example, 
the New York governor has had front 
rank in Gallup polls for months—and the 
only hitch has been his insistence that he 
is not a “candidate.” 

But insiders have long been convinced 
that Dewey would accept nomination to- 
morrow if he were sure he could defeat 
Roosevelt, And therein lay the signifi- 
cance of last week’s moves by Hamilton 
and Landon. They believed that with im- 
proved GOP prospect§ Dewey would run 
—and they were building up a sort of 
“draft Dewey” movement to make it 
easier for him to change his mind about 
being a candidate. 

But it was still too early to count 
Dewey in—or Willkie out. Internationally 
and domestically, plenty can happen be- 
tween now and the nominating convention 
next summer to change the Republican 
outlook. However the party leaders feel 
about him, Willkie still has tremendous 
popular support. 

Finally, there are other prospective can- 
didates to consider—notably MacArthur. 


Candidate MacArthur? 


Most nebulous of all GOP Presidential 
movements has been that behind Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. It has been promoted 
in scattered states by MacArthur Clubs, 
and in Washington’chiefly by Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. Despite the general’s dis- 
avowal of White House ambitions, the 
drive keeps making headway. Last week, 
for instance, Gallup polls showed that in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania MacArthur 
had gained ground on both Dewey and 
Willkie (current Pennsylvania standings: 
Dewey, $6 per cent; Willkie, 29; Mac- 
Arthur, 19—a three-point loss for Dewey 
and a three-point gain for MacArthur 
since September) . 


This week Vandenberg cleared up one 


question that had confused the MacArthur 
movement (as well as that of Lt. Comdr. 
Harold E. Stassen of the Navy). To a 

Vandenberg questionnaire. S~- -tary of 
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the Navy Knox and Secretary of War 
Stimson replied that any officer is free 
to accept a nomination. He can also resign 
from service to accept election—if the 
President approves. Of course, Mr. Roose- 
velt couldn’t risk popular wrath by refus- 
ing to approve the resignation of his suc- 
cessor. But there was still a question 
whether the prospect of resignation from 
his key command wouldn’t give Demo- 
crats a telling campaign argument against 


MacArthur. 


Schismatic Democrats 


To the right of the Senate’s green- 
carpeted middle aisle, Republicans sat 
happily silent at the Democratic family 
fight across the way. His ruddy face 
glistening, his usual drawl edged with 
acid, Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
loosed his wrath upon one of the Ad- 
ministration’s most obedient servants, Sen. 
Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania. 

The provocation was the Northerner’s 
charge to reporters that Southern (poll- 
tax) Democrats under Byrd had conspired 
with Republicans in an “unpatriotic and 
unholy alliance” to defeat the Green-Lucas 
Federal soldier-vote bill (Newsweek, Dec. 
6). Byrd made no.pretense of observing 
Senatorial courtesy. Disdaining to call 
Guffey “the senator from Pennsylvania” 
or even “Mr. Guffey,” the Virginian 
stormed: “There is not one iota of truth 
in a single part of the statement made 
by Guffey.” 

He denounced the “gratuitous insult” 
to the 24 Democrats and 18 Republicans 
who had voted to leave the soldier ballot 
up to the states (over opposition by 25 
Democrats and 12 Republicans). He de- 
manded Guffey’s resignation as chairman 
of the Democratic Senatorial Committee 
(which aids in election campaigns) . 
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The soldier vote was a puzzle to Congress and a Guadalcanal native 


As Byrd sat down, Sen. Josiah W. 
Bailey of North Carolina stooa up. He 
lashed out at New Dealers—“these bene- 
ficiaries of our victories”—reminding them 
that the South had “maintained the 
Democratic party and kept it alive in all 
the long years of its exile.” Now, he 
warned, “we can form a Southern Demo- 
cratic party and vote as we please in the 
electoral college.” 

For two days still another senator, Elli- 
son D. (Cotton Ed) Smith of South Caro- 
lina, dean of the Senate (35 years), fretted 
to make a speech of his own. Finally the 
lumbering Carolinian broke into the rail 
wage argument. Working his jowls furi- 
ously, he growled: “I have been here with 
six Presidents, and I enjoyed being a sen- 
ator until this miserable thing came along 
—I mean this miserable. party.” Urging 
the South to create a new party below 
Mason-Dixon line, he cried: “I want .to 
nominate Harry Byrd for President right 
now.” 

Actually, Southern congressmen were 
still far from the stage of breaking party 
lines and forming an independent Dixie 
party. But their blast did heavily under- 
score the fundamental nature of their 
anger with the Democratic party’s New 
Deal wing. 


Liquor Uproar 


Winding up a day’s hearing of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating the liquor 
shortage, Chairman Frederick Van Nuys 
made a comment, stopped short, and re- | 
marked: “I wasn’t supposed to say that, 
but I did. I'll probably get bawled out for 
it.” Newsmen streamed from the meeting 
to report the Indiana senator’s inadvertent 
tidbit: Though American distillers since 
Oct. 8, 1942, have been converted all-out 
to the manulaciure of Valen. 
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hol~—some of it for Lend-Lease—their Ca- 
nadian counterparts have in the past two 
months been enjoying periodic three-week 
“vacations” from the war to distill liquor. 

While Canadian and American govern- 
ment officials maintained an embarrassed 
silence, the disclosure generated the ex- 
pected heat among the nation’s distillers, 
long in favor of similar vacations. Senator 
Van Nuys agreed with them, but Wash- 
ington unofficially dissented: Domestic 
holidays for liquor makers would, among 
other obstacles, encounter a lack of grains. 
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President Didn’t Like Egyptian Flies; 


Other Impressions by an Observer 


From notes which reached Washington 
last week came one of the most colorful 
accounts of the historic Big Four confer- 
ences in Cairo and Teheran (see page 28). 
Capt. Charles 'W. Romine, public-rela- 
tions officer of the Twelfth Air Force’s 
Troop Carrier Command, kept a day-to- 


International 


Big Four sidelights: Alphonse Roosevelt and Gaston Chiang . . . 








. Stalin descends after meeting Churchill’s daughter (behind Roosevelt) 


7 


day. account of what he saw as he accom- 
panied official photographers of the 
conference.-Then, in 72 hours and 30 min- 
utes, he flew from Teheran to Washington 
with stills and movies. While awaiting 
leave to visit his home in Champaign, 
Ill., for the first time in four years, 26- 
year-old Captain Romine showed his 
notes to Halley Anne Brockett of Nrws- 
WEEK’s Washington Bureau. Revealing 
flashbacks on the Cairo-Teheran meetings 
appeared in these excerpts: 


Nov. 23—Landed in Cairo, Egypt, at 
. 9:45 p.m. Cairo time. No moonlight 

. Sighted Cairo lights far off. Flew over 
city—sparkling with lights; beautiful 
sight. 

Nov. 25—Started for the villa in the 
shadow of the Pyramids. Arrived shortly 
before 11:30 a.m. In open lawn behind the 
villa, we set up cameras alongside news- 
reels and still services. Notables of Amer- 
ica, Britain, and China in attendance. No 
Stalin, but we'll get to that later . . 
Shortly after 12 the President [sat] in the 
center chair of three that had been set up 
in front of the cameras. My first impres- 
sion was that he looked like a drawing 
of himself, his cigarette holder set at a 
jaunty angle. He spoke about no sound. 
The President fought with the tiny Egyp- 
tian flies for a few moments as he sat be- 
fore the cameras with the. rest of the 
party. 

Churchill, hat pulled down and in a 
white suit, came in, chewing on an unlit 
cigar. He sat down at President Roose- 
velt’s left. The President asked that his 
chair be moved over, as he wanted Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the center. 
The Generalissimo came out, fooking very 
fit and military in his uniform. When he 
saw Roosevelt wanted him to sit in the 
center, he refused politely. A pleasant 
little argument ensued, with much shak- 
ing of heads and smiling, as they decided 
who was going to sit where. F.D.R. in- 
sisted that since it was the Generalissimo’s 
first conference he was the guest of honor. 
Chiang insisted that the great honor of 
the center seat should be reserved for 
only the President of the United States. 
All this was done through Chiang’s aide, 
who spoke English. Finally they sat with 
Churchill on F. D.R.’s left and Chiang on 
his right. 

Then Roosevelt called to someone off 
to the side and they brought in another 
chair. Didn’t know where to put it. They 
started to put it alongside the Generalis- 
simo but the President commented it 

- would never do to have Mme. Chiang sit 
by her husband. So a chair was put to 
Churchill’s left. Madame came in, smiling, 
and sat down by Churchill. She laughed 
and said she was afraid she didn’t 
take a very good picture. The Prime Min- 














HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Passenger No.8, 000,000, 00L 


This year, America’s coaches will have traveled three billion miles 
and carried eight billion passengers . . . 100% more than in_ the 
peacetime year of 1940. 











Passenger number eight di/lion and one may be a war plant worker, a 
soldier, a sailor, a nurse, or a government official . . . for essential 
travelers like these make up the lion’s share of today’s wartime coach 
riders. 





California’s Mare Island shipyard is an outstanding example of how 
well coaches can meet the transportation requirements of a vital war 
industry when no other form of public transport is available. 300 
coaches are operated exclusively for shipyard employees. Traveling 
over 29 routes within a 50-mile radius, they bring coach service with- 
‘Joveph B. Eastman, director of the Office in walking distance of 95% of the workers. 
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reach their destinations and workers must get Gencral Motors Corporation 
fe their jobs . .. on time.’” tole the U. S. Home of GMC Tracks and GMC Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and “Ducks” 
Aira Shee a vag oe 

rps keep your 
trucks in best pos- Arr 
sible condition. Your CONSERVATION CORPS 


GMC dealers are BACK THE ATTACK ...BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
pledged to help you. ‘ 
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WITHIN THIS FILE FOLDER is a cunizj).ete word picture of a strategic enemy 
invasion area. Available for use in planning future actions and campaigns, the 
information it contains may shorten the war by days, weeks, or even months. 
Its accuracy holds the fate of hundreds of American fighting men. .. 


SECRET, URGENT 
and EXACT! 





Gathering all the large and small facts required to conduct a war on foreign - 


soil is a herculean task. Those who do it range in their researches from the 
public libraries to refugees, engineers and commercial travelers with long 
experience in the alien lands. Typical wartime investigations call for reports 
and analyses that frequently run into hundreds of pages. 


Critical paper work like this is expedited by the Dictaphone method of 
accurately recording information at the convenience of the investigator. 


Today in war industries and vital Government offices, plans, instructions and 
memoranda that speed our victory drive are being dictated to Dictaphone 
dictating machines. Meanwhile, many new Dictaphone electrical recording 
devices developed in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, 
Conn. are serving our fighting men at home and on the battle fronts. In the 
days of reconstruction, these too will contribute to save time and effort' in 
business offices everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE? 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 





‘the word DICTAPRONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines 
and other sound ding and reproducing equip bearing said trade-mark, 
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ister laughed and said he jumped every 
time one -of those flash bulbs went off. 


Nov. 26—Set time of take-off at 10 
a.m. tomorrow .. . Itinerary supposed to 
take us farther than we had come so far. 


Nov. 27—Took off from Cairo at 10:30 
a.m. Circled over city and out around the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, then back over 
the Nile and headed east . . . Crossed into 
Iraq and followed the Euphrates River, 


Nov. 28—Landed at Teheran, Persia, 


_at 11:30 a.m. on the field where a number 


of C-47s with the Red Star insignia of 
Russia were to be seen. Russian guards 
brought their guns to a “ready” position 
as we taxied by. Evidently they were tak- 
ing no chances. We drove through Teheran 
to the American camp at Amirabad on 
the slopes looking down on the city. 
[That evening, Captain Romine re. 
counted, Russian officers took the Ameri- 
can officers to a night club and introduced 
them to the charms of vodka in small 
cordial glasses, with a glass of seltzer at 


_ hand as chaser. Being very hospitable and 


cordial, the Russians insisted on toasting 
everything they could think of, from the 
President and the city of New York on 
down. The Americans, of course, respond- 
ed with toasts to something Russian. By 
the time they had run out of toasts, they 
had also run out of the majority of their 
drinking companions. Captain Romine 
says: “I wouldn’t be surprised if those 
Russian officers and our men did more 
toward cementing Russo-American under- 
standing than the majority of the confer- 
ence activities!”] 


Nov. 29—Around 10:30 we were on our 
way to where we were to shoot the mor- 
ing series . . . finally decided to shoot all 
the stuff at the Russian Embassy. All 
roads leading to the embassy—a_ high- 
walled estate in the center of town—were 
heavily guarded by Russian soldiers with 
machine guns . . . We drove through the 
heavily guarded gate and up the winding 
road leading to the embassy, a white build- 
ing with large columns, which was to be 
the background for the stuff. Shortly after 
we were set up, a British honor guard 
marched by. Then, a few moments later, 
with much high stepping, a Russian honor 
guard with a band moved past us and into 
a side entrance of the embassy. 

At the last minute we were told that the 
first sequence, a presentation of a sword by 
Churchill to Stalin, would be made inside 
(see page 28) . . . [afterward] Stalin and 
Churchill walked together the length of 
the room to where F.D.R. was sitting. He 
had come in shortly after the reading of 
the Stalingrad sword message. They posed 
for pictures together, and then Stalin and 
Churchill left the room. 

They walked down the sloping drive- 
way and around to the front entrance. At 
the top of the stone steps between two 
white pillars were three chairs, directly 
beneath the hammer and sickle insignis 
on the front of the embassy. F.D.R. was 
in the center chair, Churchill on his left, 
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cooking up a “big push” 


Tons of steel and explosives 
hurtle toward the enemy target. . . 
five, ten, twenty miles away. Object 
—maximum devastation. 

To accomplish this purpose, — 
cial steels and new types of explo- 
sives have been developed—greatly 
adding to the effectiveness of Amer- 
ican fire power. And strangely 
enough, ‘‘cooking’’ plays an im- 
portant part in developing this 
power. . 

Metals for shells must be cooked 


at closely controlled temperatures . 


to give them armor-piercing hard- 
ness. Even certain explosives are 
treated at high tures. to 
impart desired properties. 

the electric resistance furnaces 


widely used for such B ; 
temperatures range as high as 
2000°. And variation in temperature 
must be held within very close 
limits—to give the desired results. 

By putting electronics to work, 
Westinghouse engineers found the 


- solution. The Furnatron, an elec- 


tronic device combined with a 
temperature indicating or recording 
instrument, is sensitive to tempera- 
ture changes of. as little as one- 
quarter degree. It is automatic in 
Operation, compensates for even the 
slightest variations in line voltage, 
or for fluctuations due to the rate at 
which the furnace is loaded. 
Today, this application of 
electronics is helping to cook 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


up destruction for America’s 
enemies. Tomorrow, it will help 
to increase the life and improve 
the performance of scores of peace- 
time products. 


x * * 


Electronics is at work today in 


applications as familiar as your 


radio tubes. In other applications, 
electronics has become the nerve 
center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back the old limits on produc- 
tion capacity . . . will lead to even 
ater developments in the future. 
our Westinghouse representative 
can tell you about today’s practical 
applications of ¢lectronic devices 
in your industry. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. J-91087 
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MANny A NAZI has reason to- 
day to dislike the Ford maxim 
—make it practical: produce it 
fast and economically so all 
can have it — for today that 
maxim is applied to the pro- 
duction of big B-24 bombers 
' which are being delivered on 
an accelerated schedule to the 
Air Forces. 

Progressive assembly lines 
at Willow Run marked a com- 
plex and difficult “first”. Origi- 
nally planned for sub-assem- 
blies, these lines are now pour- 
ing out complete bombers. 
Other Ford plants are all-out 
for war, producing bomber sub- 
assemblies, aircraft engines, 
gliders, jeeps, armor plate, 
super-chargers. 

Thus Ford takes a primary 
place among those “names we 
must never forget”, delivering 
tools that may win the war in 
the air, save American boys’ 
lives, and hasten the day when 
the world’s skies will be high- 
roads for pleasure and com- 
merce, 


ars (000,000 FEET? 


A MILLION FEET of steel- 
Strong, silky-flexible control 
cord for bombers and fighters 
—that’s 19 miles! Not much 
as distance goes, but a lot 
when you think of the care 
that we give every foot of the 
many millions of feet we have 
made. Aircord Division, John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton 2, New Jer- _ 


sey. Branches and 
warehouses in prin- & 
cipal cities, 


*Jn oe frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 
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and Stalin on his right. Churchill com- 
mented on the nice view as he looked out 
over the garden, and Roosevelt replied it 
was very restful. Stalin sat patiently and 
every now and then nodded when Roose- 
velt pointed out something to him. Roose- 
velt called to somebody off to his left and 
a girl in WAAF uniform came .. Sarah 
Oliver [Churchill’s daughter.] F.D.R. greet- 
ed her warmly and presented her to Stalin, 
who stood, bowed slightly as he gave an 
odd half salute, and shook hands with her. 
After that, the President called to the pho- 
tographers and asked why some of the 
boys didn’t get in the picture. He called 
for about three of them. Three or four 
cameramen moved up. One of them stood 
almost in front of Stalin, and, speaking to 
him in Russian, said: “I’m sorry, Marshal, 
I don’t want to cover your face.” Stalin 
replied simply that it was all right, quite 
all right. 

Stalin appears much grayer than ‘his 
pictures, shorter than I thought he would 
be; seems: to be a very mild and gentle 
type and very much a stoic... 

Nov. “30—Quick trip to the Russian 
Embassy at 12:10 for the audience of the 
three principals with the Shah of Persia. 
The Shah is a youngish looking man, very 
military. Later in the day a call came 
that Stalin wanted prints of the stills that 
were taken yesterday. Phone call in the 
evening from Maj. George Durno [the 
President’s press aide] said that Stalin was 
very pleased with the pictures. 

Dec. 1—At lunch in the officers’ mess, 
one of our party appeared and seemed very 
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excited, saying that Major Reineking has - 


a message for me. I returned to our billet; 
the major was there. He asked me to sit 
down, and said: “You’re leaving us.” I 
asked where. He said: “You’re going to 
New York City.” Then he explained that 
I had been selected to take all the movies: 
and stills that were ma@e of Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill back to the States. 


Refugees 


Secret testimony by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Breckinridge Long, as dis- 
closed last week by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee: since 1938, the United 
States has admitted 580,000 refugees from 
Nazism—all under quotas or visitors’ 
visas. Currently refugees are coming in at 
the rate of 100 a week. 


Kidnapping Sequel 
Late in 1934 a sensational kidnapping 
vied for front-page space with the assas- 


. sination of King Alexander of Yugoslavia. 


The victim was Mrs. Berry V. Stoll of 
Louisville, Ky., wife of a prominent oil 
man. Her abductor demanded and, after 
six days, got $50,000 in ransom. Mrs. Stoll 
was found alive. It took a year and a half 
to nab the man the Justice Department 
named as her “insane kidnapper”— 
Thomas H. Robinson Jr., former Vander- 
bilt University law student and onetime 
filling-station emplove of Mrs. Stoll’s fa- 
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Robinson talked himself to death 


ther-in-law (Newsweex, Oct. 27, 1934). 


Caught living in Glendale, Calif., Rob- 
inson was flown home for arraignment. He 
pleaded guilty under the Lindbergh kid- 
napping law. Without a trial, and within 
48 hours, he started back west—this time 
to Alcatraz and a life term. 

Last August, after more than six years 
of prison anonymity, Robinson reappeared 
in the news. He had been reading up on 
the law. Now 36, the convicted man ap- 
pealed before a San Francisco Federal 
court, arguing that he had been denied 
counsel and been sentenced by a court 
that had no jurisdiction. He was returned 
to Louisville to stand trial. 

There last week the nine-year-old story 
was rehashed. In Federal district court 
Mrs. Stoll calmly retold of being hit over 
the head with an iron pipe, her lips taped, 
and her wrists bound with wire. She re- 
called the strain of her six-day captivity 
in an Indianapolis apartment. 

Robinson, in a flat, metallic voice, bared 
details of his maladjusted past—including 
his arrests for larceny and subsequent com- 
mitment for a time to mental institutions. 
Then he left Louisville gasping with a 
sensational detail. Claiming friendship and 
even intimacy with Mrs. Stoll, he asserted 
that he had not wanted to kidnap her, but 
her husband—but that she had offered to 
go instead and to help him get the ransom 
if he would give her half. 

Almost immediately, the prosecution be- 
gan to tear his startling allegations to 
shreds. Nearby Louisville residents testi- 
fied that an inn where, according to Robi- 
son, they had registered as man and wife, 
had not even existed at the time. R. M. 
Ritchie. the chief medical officer at Ak 
catra’. a~sc . ° !:nt Robinson was insane 
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ie MEN KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT SCRAP! 


This is an advertisement of the Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1781 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Minois: makers of 
COMPTOMETER. ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


N. W. AYER & SON 


If you struck up a conversation with a Chinese citizen in 
bomb-churned Chungking, and brought up the subject of 
America’s metal-salvage drive, he might say something 


like this: 


“As soon as the Jap bombers have gone and the all-clear 
signal sounds, we Chinese carefully gather the bomb- 
fragments and turn them in for scrap. For in China, 
every ounce of metal is precious. 


“One way to keep that kind of scrap away from your cities 
is to turn in every other kind!” 


The sooner every bit of scrap is turned in— be it un- 
used door-keys or unused heavy machinery — the sooner 
we and freedom’s fighting friends will live in peace and 
happiness once more. . . . There is still a lot of scrap 
uncollected. Let’s get it in—quick—because “Uncollected 
scrap means undefeated Axis”! 













Gilded Cage: Inmates of the State Reformatory for Women at Marys- 






























Acme photos 


ville, Ohio, scored a solid hit with their annual show—witnessed during its 
four-day run by some 3,000 outsiders and the institution’s superintendent, Mrs. 
Marguerite Reilly (white dress). Outstanding performers (top, left to right) 
were a red-headed Negro singer, the ladies of the ensemble, a Negro come- 
dienne, and a clarinetist named Velma West—serving a life term for the ham- 
mer murder of her husband during the late twenties. 





neither now nor at the time of the kidnap- 
ping. 

Late Saturday, the jury brought in its 
verdict: guilty. On Monday Judge Shackle- 
ford Miller pronounced the maximum pen- 
alty: death. Robinson had argued himself 
into the electric chair. 


Tax Tale 


The 1944 tax: bill before the Senate 
Finance Committee last week was still be- 
ing whittled—and it was only about half- 
way through Conevess. If you go in for 


figures, here’s what has happened to the 
1944 program: 
Jan. 11—The President asked for $16,- 
000,000,000 in additional taxes for 1944. 
June 17—The Treasury admitted the 
figure could be reduced to $12,000,000,000. 
Oct. 4—The Treasury formally presented 
a $10,560,000,000 bill to the House. 


Nov. 24—The House passed a bill for 
increases of only $2,139,300,000. 


Dec. 9—The Senate Finance Committee, 
discarding the new 5 per cent tax on pari- 
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mutuel betting and slicing away on other 
excises though not the $3-a-gallon and $1- 
a-barrel increases on liquor and beer, cut 
the bill to $1,922,700,000. 


Fathers and Goals 


Paul V. McNutt took it on his hand- 
some chin last week. His political prestige, 
on the wane ever since he took over the 
explosive job of Manpower Commissioner, 
plummeted sharply when President Roose- 
velt signed the father-draft bill. Its chief 
effect: removal of McNutt from control 
of Selective Service. Though he apparent- 
ly had been forewarned and decided to be 
a good soldier instead of resigning, the im- 
pact was severe. : 

What made the blow at McNutt more 
significant was its timing. Still overseas for 
his series of international conferences (see 
page 28), Mr. Roosevelt could have al- 
lowed the bill to become law simply by not 
acting until after the ten-day limit for 
vetoes. Instead he took the trouble to re 
turn the signed measure to Washington by 
courier. Thus the President put his positive 
approval on a bill that contained nothing 
he had appeared to want placed in the 
statute books; if he had been anxious to 
protect McNutt he could easily have 
vetoed it. Chief provisions: 


{ Return of top Selective Service authority 
to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 


q Abolition of McNutt’s “work-or-fight” 
list of non-deferable occupations. Thus 
bartenders, valets, etc., who now have the 
alternative of going into essential jobs or 
into uniform, regardless of fantily status, 
will be treated like anyone else. 


{ Creation of a nationwide draft pool, 
to make sure that no pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers anywhere are inducted until all 





* other available registrants are in uniform. 


But there’s a loophole: The pool mustn't 
interfere with the orderly flow of induc- 
tions. Since Selective Service regulations 
already make these same provisions, fath- 
ers won’t be much better off. 


In fact, fathers in, the first half of 194 
will be worse oi: ‘an they expected. At 
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LIGHT AS A WHISPER 





KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 


1944 BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION ne an ae a 
At At Louisville in Kentucky 60% grain neutral spirits. 








Reunion in America 


-«. that’s one thing we're working and fighting for! 


Christmas furlough, 1943...a little 
fellow he’s never seen...such a lot 
of living to be crowded into a few 
precious days, then off again. 


Ask this man, any man, what he’s 
fighting for. 


Ask Joe, who’s done “bomb-sight- 
seeing” over Berlin; or Tom, who 
found good hunting among the 
cold rocks on Attu; or Pete, who 
can tell of bullet-spitting trees on 
Guadalcanal; or Al, who took his 
South Seas cruise in a rubber raft. 


Yes, they know all the answers. 


Conquest?...a New Order? No, it’s 
bigger—and simpler—than that. 


It’s families and homes and hob- 
bies. It’s jobs that can grow with a 
man’s ambitions. It’s the right to 
think, to vote, to worship as a man 
chooses. It’s the heart of America. 


It’s what the thousands of menand 
women of North American Avia- 
tion are fighting for, too—fighting 
for by turning out ever-more and 


ever-better Mitchell bombers, Mus- 
tang fighters and Texan combat 
trainers... planes to make the job 
of our fighting men easier, safer 
...to bring the men home sooner. 


Home-—not for Christmas furlough. 


—but for a reunion in America that 
will have no ending. 


North American Aviation, Inc., designers 
and builders of the B-25 Mitchell bomber, 
AT-6 Texan combat trainer, P-51 Mus- 
tang fighter (A-36 fighter-bomber). Mem- 
ber, AircraftWar Production Council, Inc. 


North American Aviation Se 7c Zace/ 
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the National Association of Manufacturers 
meeting in New York last week (see page 
50), General Hershey revealed surprising 
statistics. His “best guess” on the total 
number of men to be called up by July 
was 2,000,000. About 1,000,000 of these 
will be 18-year-olds, 17-year-old volunteers, 
farmers and reclassified 4-F’s, and ‘indus- 
trial workers. (“A critical occupation is 
like a bus going on a picnic—everyone 
gets on,” said Hershey. Later he explained 
that Selective Service might cancel occu- 
pational deferments of men 18 to 21.) The 
other 1,000,000 will be fathers. 

The draft chief thus explained his fig- 
ures: There are now about 10,000,000 in 
the armed services. The goal for July 1, 
1944, is 11,300,000. Besides the 1,300,000 
men needed to reach the goal, an added 
700,000 to 900,000 will be required to al- 
low for a very high rate of replacements 
(about 1,000,000 inductees have already 
been mustered out for disability, etc.) . So 
draft quotas will be more than 300,000 a 
month;—against the 75,000 estimated ear- 
lier—unless public pressure persuades the 
armed forces to cut their goals. 


Marvin McIntyre 


For more than a decade he sat right out- 
side the President’s door in the great 
round reception room of the White House 
Executive Office. The audience seekers 
were many and varied: ambassadors, sen-- 
ators, bonus boys, jobless veterans, self- 
anointed prophets of a new order—even, 
once; an Italian baker bearing a huge cake 
whose rose frosting spelled out “We Love 
Our President.” As Presidential secretary 
in charge of appointments, Marvin Mc- 
Intyre sent some on in to the Boss. Others 
he turned away with a genial tact that 
left them well appeased. 

Even before the White House era, Mac 
had been a member of the famous Cuff- 


links Club of early Roosevelt cronies The 


two men first met during the last war, 
when Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and the ex-newspaper man Mc- 
Intyre was head of Navy public relations. 
Later the Kentuckian represented news 
reels in Washington. After aiding in the 
first Roosevelt-for-President drive, he be- 
came in 1983 one of the original White 
House secretarial triumvirate—the other 
two Steve Early and the late Louis Howe: 

The gaunt, wiry Southerner was a fa- 
miliar social figure in the capital. Popular 
and witty, he perpetrated the gag about 
the President's favorite tune being “Home 
on the Range”—thereafter subjecting the 
President to its merciless repetition by mu- 
sicians anxious to please. 

Lately inactive, McIntyre. spent rest 
periods at a Southern sanatorium for tu- 
berculosis. On Monday, at his daughter’s 
home in Washington, he died at 65. Home- 
ward bound from Cairo and Teheran, the 
President wired: “Another faithful servant 
is lost to public service ... To me person- 
ally his death means the severing of a close 
friendship of a quarter of a century. We at 
the White House shall miss him.” 








When the old girl is reved up fast enough to overtake 
her own shadow, water feels like corrugated concrete. 
It’s tough on men. It’s tough on equipment. TUNG-SOL 
“Vibration-Tested” Electronic Tubes are standing up 
under wartime abuses in PT boats and other fighting 
machines. This is definite proof of sound design and 
sturdy construction. While TUNG-SOL production is 
now all for war, their research engineers will gladly assist 
manufacturers of electronic devices in planning circuits 
and in the selection of “Vibration-Tested” tubes that 
will make present and post-war products most efficient. 





Every TUNG-SOL tube of new design and tubes picked 
at.regular inte from the production line, are sub- 
jected to severe vibration while current, introduced 
;, through the various circuits, is carefully measured, Tubes 
y that pass this exacting test are truly “Vibration-Tested.” 


TUNG-SOL 
othe Teed 


ELECTRONIC TUBES 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
INTERMITTORS 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MINIATURE 


ALL-GLASS SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHT LAMPS, CURRENT 
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Little Abe 


When he was a boy in Rensselaer, Ind., 
Rep. Charles Abraham Halleck was called 
Abe. So strong was the Republican blood 
in his family that he might have been 
named Abraham Lincoln Halleck Jr., had 
not his father decided that one was enough. 

. Through Indiana University the nick- 
name Abe stuck, and last week old friends 
recalled it as they congratulated Halleck 
on his election to the chairmanship of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. He mentioned this with some pride, 
to show he came by his Republicanism 


honestly. As committee chairman, Halleck” 


holds the purse strings on the job of di- 
recting and aiding Congressional campaigns 
throughout the nation. The extent of ac- 
tivities depends upon contributions, and. in 
this fair-weather year an extensive shelling 
out by the loyal is anticipated. 

Halleck, a natty dresser, is short, well- 
built, and has closely cropped wavy hair 


bency (1927) ‘he marricd Blanche White 
of Indianapolis, whom he had met while 
they attended the university. They have 
twins, a son and daughter, now aged 14. 

When Halleck entered Congress in 1935, 
he was the sole GOP representative from 
his state. In his campaigning he had ad- 
vanced the theory that if Indiana planted 
some seed, it would sprout and produce. 
He was right: Indiana Republicans in 
Congress now number one senator and 
nine representatives out of a delegation of 
thirteen. 

Halleck’s prewar voting record on for- 
eign policy was noninterventionist. He was 
against the. repeal of the arms embargo, 
permitting seizure of foreign ships in our 
ports, and lifting the ban on entry of 
American vessels into combat zones. He 
also voted against Lend-Lease but since 


then has supported appropriations to carry — 


it out. He was opposed to national con- 
scription and to extending the draft period 
eighteen months when the latter won 





House Minority Leader Martin put GOP campaign cares in Halleck’s hands 


Although there never has been an official 
shouting contest, he is credited with the 
loudest voice in the House; he ‘can even 
outboom Rep. John Taber of New York. 

Born in Demotte, Ind, (population then 
about 300), Halleck at 2 moved to-Rens- 
selaer with his father and mother, both 
practicing attorneys. (Recently the dder 


Halleck, now 83, conducted a hard-fought ° 


lawsuit and won a judgment of $25,000.) 
“Little Abe” Halleck. started «his : career 
young: a month before graduating from 
law school he was nominated for district at- 
torney and was elected. During his incum- 


House approval by the narrow margin of 
203 to 202, less than four months before 
Pearl Harbor. In 1940, Halleck was against 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, but 
this year he supported it. 

Halleck has sided with the ‘fom bloc on 
important inflation issues. He voted for 
the ‘original House price control bill with 
its ‘special protection for agriculture and 
fought along with the bloc to include the 
cost of farm labor, in the parity formula 
under the Stabilization Act. He supported 
the anti-subsidy bill now pending in the 
Senate. 
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Halleck voted for a drastic national la- 
bor relations act amendment which grew 
out of the Smith Investigation of the 
NLRB, and for an anti-strike bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
ginia. Both .these proposals were pigeon- 
holed by the Senate. 

As a party man, Halleck thinks the 
GOP should support young men. “The 
younger fellows aren’t so battle-scarred,” 
he says. At the Republican convention of 
1940, he nominated Wendell . Willkie, his 
big voice coming in handy for making 
himself heard above the boos and catcalls. 
For this Halleck was condemned by party 
old-liners as a wild-eyed traitor and was 
threatened with ostracism. “I was just a 
man following his convictions,” Halleck 
says now. 

Elwood, Ind., Willkie’s home, is some- 
thing over 100 miles from Rensselaer. But 
today Halleck and Willkie are poles apart. 
Vicunas 

After word got about last week that a 
capital tailor had received 3 yards of rare 
vicuna cloth (enough for one man’s coat; 
price: $700), the National Zoo was 
swamped with telephone calls asking: 
What is a vicuna? The zoo was in a good 
position to answer. For the past three years 
it has had a pair of the few vicunas that 
have ever survived at low altitude. 

Their habitat is above 13,000 feet in the 
upper valleys of the Andes. Unlike their 
cousins, the and alpacas, they have 
been domesticated only recently. They are 
rigorously protected against excessive 
slaughter and possible extinction. Full 
grown, a vicuna produces 4 ounces of wool 
a season, Seventy ounces are needed for 
& coat. 

A zoo spokesman was slightly aghast at 
the suggestion Washington’s two vicunas 


. be shorn to pay their own expenses. 


Uncle Vasilye 


In the Yugoslav Embassy, Ambassador 
Constantin. Fotitch dropped a bundle of 
news pictures from the Balkans on Ne- 
delyko Novakovich’s desk. “Glance through 
them,” he said. “You may recognize some- 
one.”~Busy with embassy finances, Nova- 
kovich did not get a chance to flick through 
the pictures for several days. When he 
finally did so, he suddenly stiffened. Be- 
fore him was a photo of his aged Uncle 
Vasilye whom he had believed dead. 

It was ‘not the first time Uncle Vasilye, 
a village priest, had laid down ‘the cross 
and taken up the sword against the hated 
Germans. In the last war, he fought them 
and was imprisoned with his two sons, 
Milan the theologian, and Obrad the 
lawyer. Milan was beaten to death. After 
the war, Uncle Vasilye received four deco- 
rations from his government. 

Now, 81, he was once more fighting, this 
time as a Chetnik guerrilla, But the Nazis 


had already exacted further toll of the — 


family: ‘at Trebinye, ord killed Obrad, 
his wife, and his two 
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The machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 


The Navy never forgets. 
Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 


_ month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 


Addressograph® machines to make sure the 
money goes out promptly — and correctly. 
The name and address of the one to get the 
money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 
and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 
exact. This is only one of many ways the 
Navy and Army use Addressograph. 


| Addressograph 


FRADE-MARE BEE 8S PAL OFF 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in‘factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get mere 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 















H=: YOU EVER BOUGHT a beautifully 


styled dress, only to have it fade 


woefully or shrink out of fit? 

Have you ever tried out a new recipe 
that sounded exciting but tasted flat and 
uninteresting? 

Have you ever bought a piece of kitch- 
en equipment that proved to be com- 
pletely impractical? A patent can opener, 
for instance, that failed to open cans? 





To help you know what you're getting when 
you buy is Good Housekeeping’s constant aim. 


Of course you have. Who hasn’t? Your 
own unaided judgment simply can’t 
guard you against all such experiences. 


were from 
Missouri 


So it may be of value to you to know 
what Good Housekeeping has done— 
and is doing—to help you take the guess 
out of homemaking. 


Ever since Good Housekeeping has been 
published, we have held to the idea that 
this magazine must, and shall, place 
your interests first and foremost. 

In holding to this idea, we make no 
distinction between the advertising pages 
of Good Housekeeping and its editorial 
pages. We want every page to deserve 
and justify your confidence. 


Cedo ctheats...ct usdo cirsolies 


To make this a working principle, Good 
Housekeeping has established a strict 
policy about advertising in its pages. 

Any product, or any service, adver- 
tised to you in Good Housekeeping must 
measure up to our standards of safety 
and satisfaction. If Good Housekeeping’s 
requirements are not met, advertising is 
refused. 

All material claims made in advertis- 
ing must be verified to our satisfaction. 
Advice, suggestions and recipes must be 
investigated for usefulness and practi- 
cality. If we believe claims made in ad- 





vertising are misleading, or advice im- 
practical, that advertising cannot appear 
in Good Housekeeping. _ 





’ We have even dog foods and deg medicines 
analyzed and kennel-tested. 


These are high standards. But they 
are the very same standards Good House- 
keeping has set for its own editorial pages. 


| Kono to becow,,.heoww to toll 


To make these standards possible, Good 


Housekeeping has built up the only in- 
“stitution of its kind i in’ the publishing 


business. 
This institution is a laboratory and 
proving ground for investigating home- 














— 


_ "Darn! The recipe sounded so good!” 


making products and methods, trying 
them in actual use. It is staffed by scien- 
tists, technicians, home economists, 
whose sole responsibility is establishing 
facts and verifying claims. 

How can we know that a dress will not 
shrink or fade unduly? We have a textile 
laboratory where fabrics are tested. for 
shrinkage, color-fastness, durability. 

How can we determine the nutritive 


value, tastiness, and practicality of a 


"If I had the inventor of this 


gadget, Id wring his neck!” 


recipe? We have a chemical laboratory 
for analyzing foods, and kitchens where 
every recipe published in Good House- 
keeping—either editorially or in adver- 
tising—is put to the test of actual cook- 
ing and actual eating. 

How can we know a can opener will 
open cans and do a good job of it? We 
have an engineering laboratory where 
home appliances are studied and put 
into actual use, to give us information 


about their safety, serviceability, prac- 
ticality, and efficiency. 


A privacy. a plocige to you 
We do these things without counting the 
cost. We do them because they are nec- 
essary to our aim of giving you sound 
information and sincere protection. 

We do them because of a principle we 
express in this pledge to you: 


That at no time, and not for any reason, or any profit, will any page in 
‘Good Housekeeping—editorial or advertising —trade unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekeeping 


auat ROlNt KEEPING 


The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 


4 


@ Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 


W OLFECTIVE OR 
Qras ADVERTISED Tver 


We give this seal to no one — 
the product that has it, earns it. 


FOR VICTORY * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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‘A Better America’ Is Banner 
_of Industry’s Postwar Program 


NAM Congress Pledges U.S. 
Peacetime Jobs and Production 
Under Free-Enterprise System 


The Second War Congress of the NAM 
probably will go down in the annals of 
American industry as the most important in 
the trade body’s 48 years of history. In the 
midst of a period of its greatest produc- 
tion, this country’s manufacturers face the 
certainty that the war will end eventually 
and they must plan for that, too, if an 
orderly and prompt return to civilian life is 
to be realized. In addition they are seriously 
disturbed about the spread of an anti-free 
enterprise doctrine throughout the land. So 
for the first time they have taken a vocal 
program of direct action to show the Ameri- 
can people that the only reason American 
industry alone has been able to outproduce 
the Axis war machine was because it thrived 
and grew in an unregimented and only 
mildly bureaucratic America. 

Because of the general news worthiness 
of the convention and also because the press 
of war work and transportation deficiencies 
made it impossible for many businessmen to 
attend who would have liked to, Newswrex 
on this page and in subsequent pages pre- 
sents an extensive summary of the story of 
the Second War Congress. 


Member firms of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers turn out approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the American war 
goods which Stalin toasted at the Teheran 
conference: “Without American produc- 
tion the United Nations could never have 
won the war.” 

Last' week more than 4,000 representa- 
tives of these companies met in New York 
City for the association’s Second War 
Congress. They hardly batted an eye when 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chair- 
man of the War Production Board, told 
them that next year production must be 
boosted by one-fifth over the present his- 
toric level. They knew they could do it. 

Nor were they inclined to dwell much 
on their accomplishments as personal tri- 
umphs. But they did pause to consider 
the outstanding object lessons arising from 
full production for war. And what they 
saw they liked so much that several un- 
precedented events took place. 

Chief among these was an indication 
that various pressure groups had definite- 
ly been given a back seat. There were re- 
ports about the lobbies that various of 
these had started pushing for resolutions 
aimed at protecting certain industries 


and companies by means of high tariffs 
and such, but sueh maneuvers did not 
even reach the resolutions committee. 
What did emerge in the way of resolu- 
tions was a platform calling for removal 
of elements of regimentation in Ameri- 


can life, and preservation of the free pri-. 


vate competitive enterprise system, with 
a pledge of full production and employ- 
ment if these things are done. 

The most unusual aspect of the entire 
War Congress was the rallying about a 
new business banner: “A Better America” 
——a banner heralding a plan of action 
aimed at creating a prosperous postwar 
America by individual effort as contrasted 
with government fiat. This program is 
the springboard from which the NAM 
next year will launch a vocal and wide- 
spread educational program of action to 
show America why it was that free private 
competitive enterprise could win the war 
and why the NAM believes this system is 
necessary to win the peace. Speaker after 
speaker hit that theme. Here are the high- 
lights of the keynote of the conference: 


The Platform: Under the title:.““To- 
day . . . Production for Victory .. . 
Tomorrow .-. . Opportunity, Jobs, Free- 

























































































dom,” the platform revolved around one 
central theme: “that the American system 
is individualist—not collectivist”; that 
there must be no special privileges for 
management, for labor, or for capital; that 
free, private competitive enterprise brought 
the world’s highest standards of living to 
America and is the only means ‘for still 
further advancement. 

It represented thinking which had been 
jelling in the NAM for the past few years 
and which matured under the impetus of 
Frederick C. Crawford’s leadership when 
he was made president of the manufactur- 
ing group last year. This thinking crystal- 
lized in the platform after a series of meet- 
ings of the 62-man resolutions committee. 
Started in New York two months ago, the 
meetings adjourned to Chicago and re- 
adjourned to the East where, under chair- 
manship of John Holmes, president of 
Swift & Co., the final draft was whipped 
into shape only 24 hours before its pres- 
entation by him to the conference. 


Program Amplified: For field and 
other purposes, the NAM in a nineteen- 
page, pocket-sized brochure spelled out ex- 
actly what it means by “A Better Amer- 
ica.” Crawford, retiring. NAM president 
who automatically becomes board chair- 
man, wrote the introduction. It was plain 
that he had strongly influenced the entire 
contents. He wasted no time warming up. 
His first words: “There are two argu- 


ments for the restoration of free private 
enterprise after the war. One is the war- 
time performance of industry. The other 
is industry’s program for a better Amer- 
ica. This program is our banner.” =~ 

In essence the booklet is a case for free 
private enterprise as against a state-man- 


Newsweek 
The NAM’s new president, Robert M. Gaylord, points. to the 1944 program 
for news photogs 





“ues FOR THE WOUNDED’ BY JES SCHLAIKER, COURTESY OF REICHEL LABORATORIES, INC. 


YY... ’ve read of the practical value of blood plasma. You’ ve heard 
shishlobites, hail it as the greatest advance in medicine since anesthesia. You’ ve 
heard how it prevents shock, the greatest single cause of death from wounds. You 
can imagine for yourself how desperately it is needed. There is no better time 
than now, in this Christmas Season to make the greatest gift we mere civilians 
have ever been privileged to present. When your very own life blood goes to war 
it does more than bring Victory nearer, it helps to bring back to us more of our 
bravest and best . . . This advertisement is dedicated to our 
fighting forces by the York Corporation, whoee refrigeration 
equipment is helping to speed the processing of blood plasma. 


There are 33 
American Red Cross Blood 
Donor Centers in the U.S. If 
there is one near you, telephone 
for an appointment today. 
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aged economy. Stating that “two broad 
and diametrically conflicting programs are 
being advocated to achieve this better 
America,” the NAM found against regi- 
mentation in favor of proposals to (1) 
eliminate all monopoly practices, (2) 
clear the way for entry of new competi- 
tors, (3) maximize wages, (4) eliminate 
all. special privileges, unearned income, 
and any means of gaining wealth except 
through productivity. 

Throughout the program, which the 
NAM hopes by next year to have brought 
to the attention of all Americans, there 
was a constant hammering on the theme 
of incentives to production. 

In a luncheon talk Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, executive vice president of the 
NAM, further summarized the program. 
He said that “least of all are we trying 


to ‘freeze the present’—preserve the ‘status - 


quo’—which is simply Latin for the hell 
of a fix we’ve gotten into through bureau- 
cratic planning.” He explained that “one 

of the prime purposes of the scien 0 is 
to inspire and equip management | with a 
specific and corrective viewpoint.” 

H. W. Prentis Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., another of several speak- 
ers on the key topic, unloosed a blast 
against those who would permanently regi- 
ment the national economy. He protested 
that he was not exaggerating when he said 
that the United States Congress consti- 
tutes “the only dependable defense line” 
that stands between the American people 
and national socialism. 


Brass Tacks: Through various com- 
mittees and subcommittees the NAM is 
getting itself set to push its message every- 
where it can get an audience. Plans for 
group cooperation activities include meet- 
ings of industrial managers and business- 
men with ministers, educators, farmers, 
and women’s organizations to ‘discuss na- 
tional problems of common interest. To 
this end regional NAM offices are being set 
up now that the association has 
away an initial flurry of objections from 
local and state manufacturing and trade 
groups, which at first thought the re- 
gional offices would duplicate their func- 
tions. 

Much of the brunt of the missionary 
work will be borne by the National In- 
dustrial Information Committee. Speak- 
ing of the committee’s nw program, 
‘ James S. Adams; president .f Standard 
Brands, Inc., said that management must 
develop much closer contacts with all seg- 
ments of the American public if it is to 
earn itseright to a position of leadership 
in the postwar world. Only by close con- 
tact with the people, only by talking to 
them with complete frankness can indus- 
try. demonstrate that its objectives are 
identical with theirs. 


Significance———- 


Obviously men with an enlightened con- 
cept of industry’s responsibilities are in the 
saddle at the NAM. .The very language 
of the platform adopted is proof. Since 


They Agree 


Industry and labor sat don together at the NAM an 


vention. (Left to Fs to sight) Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corp; 
Philip Murray, CIO president; Frederick C. Crawford, president of Thompson 
Products, Inc.; William Green, AFL president; H. L. Derby, president of the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. Before a crowded convention hall, they 
discussed problems to come in the postwar world and labor announced that it 
was just as anxious as industry to see governmental restraints lifted. The No.1, 
peacetime job is providing jobs for all, the panel decided. 


dances of the jwrogreni in large sesmmire 
hinges on the ape of the NAM to con- 


vince the people of the genuineness of its 

borkstiding Uf. promt logos or a ahenge 
present oY & 

in _ the control of palcyshaping could 


knock out the whole offensive against bv- 
reaucratic regimentation. 

Next to the ability of the NAM to en- 
bark:on such a courée, the real importance 
of the Better America program lies not 
so much in its objectives as it does in what 
the NAM is doing about them. In deter- 
mining to spend a couple of million dollars 
more or va in piecing news services 


erm and in the 
the indoc- 
trination of sacangibick wi its positive 
approach so that labor may ic acquainted 
with business’s views—in all of — these 
planned steps the NAM showed clearly 
that direct, incisive action is to be taken. 
In focusing its program on the broad, 
basic principles rather than upon cluttering 
details of individual » the NAM has 
shown a fundamental awareness of states- 
manship. And, of course, there is plenty 
of evidence that the NAM also. is aware 
of the need for striking at a most pro; - 
tious moment: without the respect. aml 
good will which industry has won for its 


:.° wartime performance, it is highly doubtful 


John Holmes waiting to present the 
NAM platform 


that even such a concerted p could 
successfully compete with the _New Deal 
for leadership.in postwar 

In its simplest aspects, w he trade 
ee Gtr Ge 
the illusions and fallacies of the efficiency 
of socialism or state capitalism. The manvu- 
facturers are profoundly disturbed by 





TARGET 


optical systems for 


fire control destroy the legend of 
“German supremacy. in lens making 


For our Army and Navy, Kodak 
also makes 29 of the most complex 
types of optical systems for fire 
control —the sighting of guns — 
including the famous height finder 
for anti-aircraft. 


ERMANY has enjoyed a 
reputation for world lead- 
ership in lens making. But—as 
so often happens—reputation 
outlived. performance. 


Well before Pearl Harbor, 
Kodak optical research was de- 
veloping lenses superior to any 
ever made by anybody, any- 
+ where. A major advance has 

‘been the perfecting for new, 
finer cameras of 4 revolution- 
ary new optical glass which 


gave lenses greater speed — 
definition . ... or could more 
than double the “field of view” 
of a fire control periscope. 

This glass was immediately 
incorporated in instruments for 
fire control... 


Effective fire power — hits, 
not “tries” —is the result of, 
sighting through a series of | 
lenses . . . an optical system | 

. - which locates, magnifies, | 
and “ranges on” the target. | 

Army Ordnance experts now 

anes “We have examined 

captured German sights and 
periscopes and, element for 
element, we are turning out 
better material.” 
The effectiveness of American 
fire power is making history 
. .. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER CORREGIDOR?. . . and the last words over their radio 


—“Just made broadcast to arrange for surrender . . . every 
is bawling like a baby . . . I know how a mouse feels. Caught 


one 


in a trap waiting for guys to come along to finish it up.” Cor- 
regidor iz. stern example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 
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; 2 Serving human progress through photography 
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Unscheduled 


A whole community can take a “sock 
on the jaw” when lightning, wind or 
flood disrupts a vital power circuit. 


Lights go out. Motors stop,—but only 
momentarily. Then the lights come on 
again in a flash. What does it? Men can’t 
act that fast. 


Great storage batteries stand by day 
and night in public utility stations. When 
service is interrupted they go into action. 
Switches are suenenasically opened and 
closed. Relays are operated. The trouble 
is located. New power is cut in. 

In every kind of industry requiring 
unfailing electrical power Gould batteries 
are giving faithful service. Dependable 
low cost power has been the mission 
of Gould for almost half a century. 


That is why the motoring } aged prefers 
Gould batteries to handle the heavy elec- 
tric load that modern motor cars impose 
on batteries, especially in these days of 
“rationed driving.” So if a car battery 
needs replacing, specify uld, made by 
the Gould Storage Battery Corporation, 
Depew, N. Y.—a division of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of replacement 
batteries. 





For longest life get 


YioY Y | sCoudkananode 
° the original spun 
GOULD BATTERIES | - glass battery, first 
have earned their introduced by 
Service Stripes in Gould for American 


industry and auto- 


The Army # The Navy » The shbiiilies. 


Air Corps v Railroad car 
lighting and air conditioning 
¥ Railroad signaling » Mine 
locomotives s Industrial 
truck propulsion » Public 
utility standby and con- 
trol, operations »¥ Tele- 
phone service. 











For excellence in storage 


, Ppro- 
{ , duetion at 


THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 


Factories At: Nerth Bergen, N. J. « Atienta « 
Saint Pevi « Leavenworth - Dalles - Les 
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- philosophies trending toward those ends 


associated with the New Deal and they are 
convinced that if such theories had been in 


-full practice in the United States this 


country would have failed in meeting the 
herculean demands of war. They also be- 
lieve that it would have been impossible 
for the mass of people to enjoy the high 
standard of living which has prevailed. 
Summed up, the Better America pro- 
gram is a businessman’s plan. They feel 
that most Americans will agree that only 
by hard work under fair rules applied by 
a government. pledged to free, private com- 
petitive enterprise that abundant employ- 
ment and a high level of productivity can 
be achieved permanently. Xs 


Unwinding the War 


NAM Panel Looks Over Problem 
of Speedy Contract Termination 


Because the way in which the job is 
handled holds the key to employment and 
postwar prosperity and will influence the 
economic future of the country for. a gen- 
eration at least, the NAM panel discussion 
on unwinding the war filled the galleries 
of the Waldorf-Astoria’s Grand Ballroom. 

Coming as it did on the heels of a 
wounded American soldier’s simple but 
appealing statement defining what he was 
fighting for, the panel discussion was given 
a peculiar fillip. The youth—Sgt. Harold 
A. Benson, 24 years old, convalescing at 
the Halloran General Hospital on Staten 
Island, N.Y.—looked over the assembled 
4,000 industrialists and said quietly that 
he was fighting to win the war, “of 
course.” Then he added: : 

“T don’t know about the rest of you 
guys, but when it’s all over, I want to 
come home. Give me home, give me a 
job; give me Brooklyn, and peace.” 

The manufacturers ate it up. Then they 


settled back in their chairs to hear how 
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Members.of NAM’s contract termination panel looked over the 
bazooka and other ordnance which will be among the first contracts to be 





the government proposes to return the 
economy to a peacetime basis in a fashion 
which will best insure the means for hav- 
ing homes and jobs in Brooklyn, in 
Podunk, and everywhere. It was an impos- 
ing board of experts. It included J. H. 
Marks, vice president of the Packard 
Motor Car Co.; Col. David N. Hauseman, 
director of readjustment of the Army 
Service Forces and Air Corps; Brig. Gen. 
Albert J. Browning, director of the War 
Department’s purchases division; H. C. 
Beaver, president of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp.; Malcolm Muir, 
president and publisher of Newsweek, 
who was moderator; Raymond S. Smeth- 
urst, NAM counsel; Comdr. H. F. Linder, 
Navy Department. administrator of con- 
tract termination; and A. G. Drefs, vice 
president of McQuay-Norris Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Highlights of their discussion on “Ter- 
mination of Contracts and Disposition of 
Surplus Plants”: 


Browning: A nice Christmas present for 
the nation—a uniform clause for termina- 
tion of war contracts— should be an- 
nounced right around the holiday season. 
This will be the results of labors by the 
joint board whose creation was revealed 
last Tuesday by James F. Byrnes, directo: 
of the Office of War Mobilization. Made 
up of top men of procurement agencies, 
this board also is working on a uniform 
policy for prompt partial payments and 
loans to contractors and subcontractors 
during the settlement period and for 
speedy disposal of. materials and equip- 
ment. The War Department has created « 
new staff division devoted exclusively to 
problems of contract termination under 
Colonel Hauseman. Preference for nego- 
tiated settlements rather than those by de- 


‘tailed audits was indicated, and the flat 


statement was made that everyone con- 
cerned, including Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren (who had demanded 
to audit all settlements), had agreed that 


‘Army's 


canceled. (Left to right) Drefs, Beaver, Browning, Hauseman, Marks, Mut, 


Smethurst, Linder. 








Never before in any war... 
motorized equipment that pulls 
itself up by bootstraps of modern 


Lroformed wire rope 


Dragging a heavy field piece through trackless.-wilder- 
ness, the sturdiest “cat” may bog down and stall in deep 
and slippery mud. 

In this emergency the line of Preformed Wire Rope 
on the front winch is securely anchored to a rock or 
tree up ahead. Then, with a strong and steady pull, the 
“cat” inches its way out of trouble and resumes its journey. 

Preformed Wire Rope handles these patient, ponder- 
ous jobs as well.as the hair-trigger reactions of airplane 
controls—as easily as the thousands of everyday jobs. 

’ Preformed Wire Rope wears longer, speeds work, reduces 
accidents, slashes costs. If you haven’t tried Preformed 
Wire Rope— 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 








Conveyors Expedite Handling 


Oil is but one of many essentials 
of war whose handling is s 

up — in production and shipping 
— by Standard Conveyors. 

Parcels and packages, destined for 
soldiers at home bases or overseas, 
are swiftly handled and dispatched 
with the aid of Standard Conveyor 
equipment in many metropolitan 
post offices. Whatever the com- 
modity, planned handling with 
Standard Conveyors assures un- 
interrupted flow and movement. 


Whatever you make or handle 
now — or to in the future 
— Standard Conveyor Compan 

has the “know how” for the build. 
ing and use of power and gravity 


conveyors to your best advantage. . 


Write for valuable reference book 
F-11 — “Conveyors by Standard” 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 
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under existing law, negotiated settlements 
made by the procuring agencies are final 
and binding. 


Hauseman: The Army is getting under 


| way with an educational program for its 


termination officers. They will carry the 
word back into the field, educating not 
only their own’ staffs, but contractors as 
well, in the art of achieving prompt set- 
tlements. ; 


Linder: Bernard M. Baruch, who has 
taken on the job of bringing uniformity in- 
to policies of termination and surplus dis- 
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Postwar Economics 


- Free Enterprise Can Continue 
If Business Concedes Changes 


An educator and a top industrialist 
each took a look at the nation’s postwar 
economics during the closing session of 
the NAM’s convention Friday night, and 
both came up with virtually the same ob- 
servation: The American system of free 
enterprise must function after the guns 
quit firing, but the system can continue 


Newsweek 


Gaylord, Weisenburger, and Sloan talked things over. 


posal, is” considermg setting a 60-day 
limit on the time companies will be 
obliged to keep government property in 
their plants. If no government action is 
forthcoming, the property could be moved 
out at the government’s risk, accordipg to 
that proposal. 

Marks: Unless reconversion is done 
quickly, stagnation and unemployment 
will result. Every company should plan 
now for termination, should set up an or- 
ganization, establish procedures, and get 
instructions outlined. 


Drefs: Each contractor should set up a 
committee right now to handle cancella- 
tion. In ideal form it should include (1) a 
good executive in charge, (2) the purchas- 
ing agent, (3) two accountants (cost and 
general), (4) a man familiar with the 
stock recording system, (5) a production 
scheduling man, and (6) in some cases a 
lawyer. 

Beaver: Congress should pass legisla- 
tion setting up a Surplus War . Property 
Commission independent of existing agen- 
cies to dispose of. property. 


only if business recognizes the changes 
that have occurred during the’ past decade. 

The educator was Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University. The indus- 
trialist was Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman 
of the board of General Motors Corp. 

Wriston warned business that “it should 
not attempt to manage our economy 0 
to govern; it should stick to its true func 
tion, which is to produce and market what 
the people want.” If business gangs up 
and “indulges in collective judgments,” he 
warned, “then every other interest group 
will develop. collective judgments,” and 
“the most powerful interest group will ul- 
timately prevail and the others will be 
liquidated.” If this should happen, Wris- 
ton said, “collectivism either in the fascist 
or communist form will have triumphed 
over free enterprise.” 

The immediate problem of industry 
after the war ends is to provide jobs for 
all who want them, Sloan told the conven- 
tion. To provide these jobs, business must 
develop new things to produce and must 
produce existing things at lower prices. 

That General Motors is betting heavily 
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every major development i in American brewing; is thrillingly climaxed in 


the Schlitz you drink today. Brewed with just the 4iss of the hops, none 





of the bitterness, Schlitz brings you. that famous flavor found only in this 
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on the survival of free enterprise was 
brought vividly before the convention 
when Sloan announced that his company 
is prepared to spend on: conversion to 
peacetime production $%500,000,000 not 
just for retooling but also for all possible 
technological advancement. 

“I submit,” he added, “that there lies 
ahead of us an opportunity for accom- 
plishment unparalleled both in magnitude 
and scope in the history of American en- 
terprise.” But to seize this opportunity, 
concerted action is required along the en- 


* tire economic front, he said. It cannot be 


accomplished by a few individuals or cor- 
porations, no matter how powerful they 
might be. 


Industry’s Challenge 


Next Year War Production 
Must Outstrip 1943 Record 


The industrialists who have turned out 
the ammunition, the ships, planes, guns, 
tanks, clothing, and all the other equip- 
ment. which is helping win the war knew 
they had done a super-human production 
job. They sat back in their chairs at the 
NAM?’s 48th annual convention last week 
and nodded pridefully when they heard 
Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., Chief 
of Ordnance of the United States Army, 
say: “At no-time in battle have our forces 
been without an adequate supply of arma- 
ment.” 

It sounded even better when the man 
who now holds the corresponding job in the 
Navy, Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance, 
paid similar tribute: “You and your com- 
panies met the greatest emergency Amer- 


ica ever faced by transforming your 


output almost miraculously from the 
products of peace to the implements of 
war.” 

But what the 4,000 big and small in- 
dustrialists really wanted to know was 
what more is expécted of them i in the way 
of war production. 

They soon found out. Charles E. Wil- 
son, executive vice chairman of the War 


.. Production Board, stepped in front of the 


microphone, jerked his coat sleeves a 
couple of inches above his wrists, waggled 
his index finger at the men who were even 
standing on tables and chairs in both 
balconies of the Waldorf-Astoria’s Grand 
Ballroom, and announced he did not in- 
tend to talk in “pleasant generalities.” He 
proved this a few minutes. later when he 
began explaining nine big production 


charts which were on the stage behind 


him. 

The bald facts are that over-all produc- 
tion in 1944 must be at least 20 per cent 
above this year’s record-breaking output 
and 80 per cent ahead of 1942. To attain 
these goals, American industry must look 
at these figures, Wilson said: 

Munitions—1943 output is 85 per cent 
greater than 1942; ‘the current quarter’ 
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Will you have 465 days a year in the 





This is a war that will shape the 

whole course of our future. In it, 

we are staking much of our claim 

to Victory on the airplane. How 

will aviation affect our lives when 
the battle is.done? 











Wit the airplane change the calen- 
dar? No, but it will give you many 
more usable days in a year. : 
Travel time is often non-productive 
time. United Mainliners in the Age 
of Flight will carry you all the way 
across the U. S. in 11 hours or less. 


‘You will have much more time to 
spend in places you are going, for it will 
take so much less time to reach there 
and return. Business men will visit 


‘six cities in the time it once took to 


visit two, : Some of you who travel ex- 


‘tensively may have as many as 100 


“extra days”.a year to devote to business 
and pleasure. 


Today it is possible to travel by air 
from Chi to New. York and back 
in a day. In the Age of Flight, even 
longer round-trips between sunrise and 


‘sunset. will be commonplace experi- 


ences for many of us. You will. fly 
from the East for a week-end in Yellow- 
stone and other great National Parks 
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— or from the West for a brief visit to 
busy centers on the Atlantic Coast. 


Right now United has 250,000,000 
miles of flying experience which is 
being used at home and abroad to help 
speed the day of Victory. When that 
day comes, this same experience will 
be dedicated to fulfilling the limitless 
promises of the coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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rate is 120 per cent greater than a year 
ago; 1944 output is to be 136 per cent 
higher than 1942. 


Aircraft tonnage—1943 production, 140 
per cent higher then 1942; current rate, 
235 per cent higher than a year ago; 1944 
goal, 325 per cent above 1942. 


Naval ships—1943 output, 75 per cent 
higher than 1942; current rate, 215 per 
cent above a year ago; 1944 goal, approxi- 
mately the same as current levels. 


Merchant ships—1943 production, 100 
per cent higher than 1942; current rate, 
130 per cent higher than a year ago; 1944 
schedules, slightly higher. 


Ordnance and signal equipment for 
ground forces—1948 production, 60 per 
cent greater than 1942; current rates are 
80 per cent higher than a year ago; 1944 
schedules will drop to 60 per cent above 
1942 output. — 


Construction—Military establishments 
and industrial facilities are virtually com- 
plete. Construction in 1943 will be about 
70 per cent of that in 1942, while 1944 
construction will be only 30 per cent of 
1942’s total. 


Tanks—1943 production, 18 per cent 
higher than 1942; current rate, 17 per 
cent lower than a year ago; 1944 schedules 
call for 25 per cent fewer tanks than the 
1942 average. 


Trucks—1943 output, 20 per cent high- 
er than 1942; current rate, 40 per cent 
higher than a year ago; next year’s goal, 
100 per cent above 1942. 

Artillery ammunition—1948 production, 
70 per cent ahead of 1942; current rate, 
120 per cent higher than at the same time 
last year; 1944 goal, 25 per cent higher 
than present production. : 


Small arms ammunition—1948 produc- 
tion, 140 per cent greater than 1942; cur- 
rent rate, about the same level as last 
year’s, but in 1944 the production sched- 
ule is to be cut to 60 per cent of what is 
now being turned out. 

Wilson was sure that the hiked-up 
schedules could be reached if industry did 
not do too much postwar planning. “Too 
many of us,” he said, “have lost sight of 


‘our real goals and purposes in this war. 


Too many people have been trying to po- 
sition themselves for the postwar period 
long before the country is out of danger.” 

Then he touched on politics and labor 
as he neared the end of his address. His 
hearers were so quiet that they even re- 
strained coughs when Wilson said: “Now 
we are coming into an election year when 
passions and prejudices are likely to be 
accentuated. If we give way to these 
passions and prejudices, we are playing 
into the hands of the enemy. Many of us 
in the 1930s feared that a left-wing reaction 
would draw labor so far away from the 
main body of American sentiment that the 
gap could not be closed without a dis- 
astrous struggle. I do not want to be an 
alarmist . . . but I tell you frankly that 
a* right-wing reaction may draw some 





sections of capital so far away from our 
traditions as to imperil the entire-structure 
of American life as we know it. If we live 
up to our war-production responsibilities 
as leaders of American morale, then the 
free enterprise system of American industry 
will indeed have shoWn its ability to serve 
the world.” 


Helping Khoi-Khoin 
The Hottentots of South Africa call 


themselves “Khoi-Khoin”—men of men. 
The scientist says they are excessively 


- dolichocephalic.* But to William P. Withe- 


tow, president of the Blaw-Knox Co. and 
retiring chairman of the board of the NAM, 
the Hottentot is just a poor dark-skinned 
fellow who is in danger of having his moral 
fiber dissipated through “Hottentot inter- 
nationalism.” This is what Witherow calls 
the free-handout school of postwar thought 
epitomized by the now defunct National 
Resources Planning Board and of many 
economists who would give the Khoi- 
Khoin a quart of milk a day without en- 
couraging them to work for it. 

It was at the First War Congress of the 
NAM last year that Witherow laid the 





*Possessing a relatively long head. 





: ; International 
Hi-Yo Hitler: Dramatic as the 
Lone Ranger, this masked, unnamed 
speaker came up out of the French 
Underground to tell how American 
weapons secretly sent to French sabo- 
teurs are being used against the Nazis. 
Identified only as a former French 
Deputy, shortly to return to his under- 
ground operations, the masked man in 
a speech before the NAM last week 
thanked the nation’s businessmen for 
the war output of their factories. 


_by stating he was not fighting this war tg. 


‘tot. Instead, it is to make the Hottentot 


-“With his cow and a few rhythmic mo. 
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foundation for a conversational rumpy 


“buy a quart of milk a day for each Hot.) 
tentot . . . to build TVA projects on the 
Danube.” Last week he amplified: 

The answer to America’s problem of re. 
lief for the postwar world is not to have 
Uncle Sam as the international milkman 
deliver a quart of milk daily to the Hotten. 


a capitalist. capable of producing for his 
own welfare and security and contributing 
to the welfare of his own and other coup. 
tries; to convince him of the need for gath. 
ering a few more coconuts. Then, selling 
the coconuts, he can buy a cow of his own, 


tions, he can be his own milkman” and, 
Witherow predicted, “thus have not only 
a quart a day, but a gallon a day.” 

On the Danube projects, or an inter. 
national WPA, Witherow’s only qualifica- 
tion was that they must be projects which 
stimulate production. He favored sane 
benevolence and told businessmen not to 
fear the industrialization of other nations, 
And in outlining America’s important 
part in postwar world trade, the executive 
said there was one tariff he would set up 
sky high—a tariff against alien “isms” 
such as spending our way to prosperity, 
the unimportance of the size of national 
debt because we owe it to ourselves, and 
super-planning by government bureauc- 
racy. 


NAM Boss 


Bob Gaylord, the NAM’s ruddy-faced, 
athletic new president, can whistle up half 
a dozen hunting dogs at his Rockford, Ill, 
home, but that whistle has sounded in- 
frequently since Pearl Harbor. The former. 
ly often sport-togged chief of the more 
than 50-year-old Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Co. helped his 900 employes win the 
Navy “E” for machine-tool manufacturing 
when that award was the only varsity let- 


‘ter the government was handing out, and 


he has been doing big-league production 
pitching ever since. 

Born in Minneapolis 55. years ago, this 
son of a lawyer turned down the role of a 
father’s footsteps follower and entered the 
tractor business after graduation from the 
University of Minnesota. By 1914 he had 
become vice president of the Gray Tractor 
Co. of his native city. A year later—as he 
once smilingly explained to newsmen—! 
married into the machine-tool business”: 
His bride was Mildred Ingersoll. Two years 
afterward he became vice president of the 
Ingersoll company. 

By 1928 he was president, operating 4 
company with liberal labor ideas that it- 
cluded a profit-sharing plan for employes 
and an apprentice-training program. Whe’ 
war came the system showed its ment 
The Ingersoll plant’s production record # 
top-rank;. its absenteeism from all caus 
is less than 2 per cent. 4 

A self-tagged “small business man,’ 
Gaylord has had a hatful of big-business 


affiliations ranging from presidency of the 





Adolf | 
Chambe 
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MAKES GREAT MUSIC POPULAR... POpuLae MUSIC GREAT 


His music speaks to millions! There is a vitality in it which 
captures the imagination of vast American audiences—whether 
he conducts a symphony, a folk tune, or a hit-of-the-show! 


He has a rare feeling for Americana in music. His Columbia 
Record repertoire includes such masterpieces of symphonic jazz 
as Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. His Musical Comedy Favorites brings you the show tunes 
you'll always remember — as you'll always want to remember 
them. For him, Jerome Kern composed the vivid Mark Twain 
Portrait for Orchestra—now yours to enjoy on Columbia Master- 


works Records. And for your special pleasure, there is his Music 
of Stephen Foster and his Music of Victor Herbert. 


Kostelanetz and his Orchestra now record exclusively on 
Columbia Records. These records are laminated — pressed in 
layers—with surfaces of highly-sensitized materials. This Sensi- 
tone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes possible more 
lifelike tone and amazing freedom from needle noise. 


Enjoy the music of Kostelanetz and other famous artists on 
Columbia Records—now and all through the year! Remember, 
Christmas Time is Music Time. Give Columbia Records! 


COLUMBIA 442.074 RECORDS 


Trade Marks ** Columbia,’ **Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes Columbia Recording Corporation @P A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 


Adolf Busch (violin) with the Busch 
Chamber Players: Bach’s Concerto No. 
2 in Major. Set M-MM-530.. . $3.50 


Bruno Walter and the Phil.-Sym. 
Orch. of N. Y.; Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 in C Minor. Set M-MM-498, $4.50 


Edward Kilenyi (piano) with Mit- 
ropoulos & Minn. Sym. Orch.: Chopin’s 
Concerto No. 1. Set M-MM-515, $4.50 


Lauritz Melchior (tenor) with chorus 
acc. by Strasfogel (piano), in a colle 
tion of Danish Song. Set x-233, $2.00 





pose + . ae «a PateOL ot act tt ee ‘ a : 
Mining: View of one of many Reynolds domestic bauxite sources. Reynolds View of the Reynolds Metals Company aluminum producing plant at Listerbill, 
mines more United States bauxite than the yearly prewar total. Alabama. Ingot capacity equal to about 50% U.S. prewar production, 


As the thunderheads of war raced across the oceans, Reynolds raced to complete 
the first large-scale plant designed especially to convert domestic bauxite into pure 
aluminum.e Completed in the record-breaking time of five months and twenty- 
N ep W B 0 0 . eight days... it is still the only U. S. plant where bauxite comes in one end and 
aluminum sheet rolls out the other. This giant creates, out of lean domestic 

bauxite, miles and miles of the metal that is the life-blood of our aircraft industry. factur 

f [ 0 il Reynolds showed it could be done by doing it! But that was only the beginning. been i 

The next logical but unprecedented step was to deliver prefabricated aircraft nn 

parts ready for assembly lines. Resu/t: Immense saving in manpower, plant space, 
0 (| \N to fl e transportation and scrap metal. This ‘‘flying aluminum,” the new blood from 
the stone of Arkansas, is more than a new and permanent supply of precious metal 


e It’s a symbol of new blood in the aluminum industry . . . of new leadership ina 
country where new leaders always arise in time of crisis to light the road ahead. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY « 40 PLANTS IN 14 STATES + GENERAL OFFICES: RICHMOND, VA. 


Rolling: Huge Reynolds bot mill rolls billets under _— Prefabrication: The Farnbam Roll curves aluminum ; 
us pressure into long shects of aluminum. sheet to form the leading edges of wings for warplanes. AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 
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National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion’ to chairman of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association. For four years he served 
as a director of the NAM, and during the 
current year he was on the governing 
board of the National Industrial Informa- 
tion Committee. 

The NAM’s “A Better America” pro- 

m is in for some aggressive leadership 
under Robert M. Gaylord. Besides his 
record, another good tipoff on things to 
come is the sage observation of a news- 
paper photographer at the NAM conven- 
tion: “The guy’s got a determined chin, 
just like Dick Tracy.” 


Cigarettes Scarce? 


Survey Shows Real Shortage; 
Fewer and Newer Smokes Ahead 


Although in no instance yet reported 
has any United States community run 
completely out of cigarettes, in many places 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to get 
one or another brand. This is because a 
voluntary rationing system from manu- 
facturers clear down to the retailer has 
been in effect for several months; under it, 
most retailers are getting only 70 to 80 per 
cent of their needs. With the shortage 
accelerating, NEwsweEek looked into the 
situation last week to discover the outlook 
for cigarette smokers during the months 
to come. 

One reason for the shortage became 
plain immediately: Demand is outpacing 
the crops. Cigarette makers this year had 
to draw from their reserves 239,000,000 
pounds. Other reasons: (1) 325,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco were allotted 
to Lend-Lease and exported, principally to 
Great Britain; (2) Domestic and military 
consumption is increasing tremendously. 

Growers next year are permitted by the 
War Food Administration to increase acre- 
age 10 per cent and poundage marketed 
by 20 per cent. But even with these aids, 
the cigarette makers foresee at least a 
8,000,000-pound tobacco shortage in 1944 
if no more cigarettes are made next year 
than in 1948. However, the armed services 
estimate they will require 35,000,000,000 
more than this year, so this means an ad- 
ditional 100,000,000 pounds of tobacco— 
and does not take into consideration the 
increased production needed if rising 
civilian demand were to be met. 

In the light of these figures, it is not 
surprising that top leaders in the tobacco 
industry are now predicting that by next 
summer there will be days when abso- 
lutely no cigarettes will be available in 
Many areas. 


Borrowings: The industry’s forecast 
was pretty much in line with a report is- 
sued last October by the Department of 
Commerce, which declared that cigarette 
smokers are getting by this year on bor- 
rowed tobacco because manufacturers are 
dipping into reserves earmarked for 1944 
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International 
Liberty Line-Up: A sad sight for the red-rimmed eyes of the Axis is 
this Liberty ship line-up at the outfitting docks of the Los Angeles yards of 
the California Shipbuilding Corp. It gives an idea of the magnitude of the 
work of this one shipbuilder with a record of nearly 300 ocean-going vessels 
built in the two years since Pearl Harbor and now launching cargo vessels and 
tankers at a rate of one every 40 hours. 





and 1945 production to satisfy the demand 
for about 50,000,000,000 more cigarettes 
than the industry can buy tobacco to 
make. Some 780,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
will go into the manufacture of this year’s 
output of 290,000,000,000 cigarettes—an 
all-time record. On top of this, 42 per cent 
of the 1943 crop of flue-cured tobacco 
(which makes up more than half of the 
average cigarette) has been marked for 
export, principally to Britain. Further- 
more, crop ‘restrictions and marketing 
quotas are being continued for the next 
crop year, leaving tobacco the only crop 
still under such regulation. 

That is the industry and Department of 
Commerce side of the story. But the WFA, 
defending its restrictions on tobacco 
growing and the accompanying marketing 
quotas, is just as firmly insistent that 
there will be no shortage. In fact, only a 
few days after the Department of Com- 
merce report appeared, the WFA issued 
a special news release stating that “sup- 
plies of cigarettes will continue to be suf- 
ficient in volume and quality to meet the 
demands of United States civilians.” 


Significance 


Plainly, the whole controversy revolves 
around a difference of opinion over how 
much of a tobacco backlog cigarette man- 
ufacturers should have on hand. Ameri- 
can cigarette makers have long operated 
on a plan of aging and mellowing tobacco 
for two to three years. To continue this 
policy, they must add to their reserves 
each year the amount of aged tobacco 
taken out for that year’s production. 


The WFA bases its contention that no 
shortage is in sight on its theory that man- 
ufacturers need not age their tobacco more 
than one year. As it is, the industry to- 
day is operating with only a twenty- 
month backlog because of the way they 
have had to go into their reserves. 

There has always been argument re- 
garding the inventories carried by Ameri- 
can cigarette makers. One school of thought 
has maintained that it is simply a device, 
to control prices—that with a three-year 
reserve manufacturers could and would _ 
stay out of the market when they thought 
prices too high at the farm level. The 
companies, however, have been adamant in 
their contention that long aging is neces- 
sary to make a good cigarette. The British, - 
who turn out a product that comes far 
from meeting general American taste, 
age their tobaccos from one year to 
eighteen months, 

To overcome this shortage, the cigarette 
makers are urging that the crop-control 
and marketing-quota systems be removed. 

If demand continues and the supply of 
tobacco is not increased, manufacturers 
say the public faces one or two things at 
best: (1) fewer cigarettes and, possibly, 
(2) a shorter aging period and a different 
quality of cigarette, . 


Clearer Picture 


A House military affairs subcommittee 
last week heard a story of a new low in 
war production. A committee investigator 
testified that $13,423,794 had been spent 
at the Fairchild Aircraft Corp. plant at 
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Propeller hub parts coming from a 
battery of Type “D” Mult-Au-Matics in 
the plant of an Eastern builder of air- 
plane engines. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Burlington, N. C., and the government 
had received only one plane in the two 
years since the plant secured its first 
contract. If the company had delivered 
according to schedule, 170 planes should 
have been delivered. 

The following day, however, J. Carlton 
Ward Jr., president of the firm, told the 
investigating committee that the money 
so far spent was for experiments in devel. 
oping a new type of plane and for training 
workers, 90 per cent of them unskilled, 
Ward promised that future production 
schedules could be attained. After hearing 
Ward’s explanation, committee members 
praised him for doing “a marvelous job in 
clearing up a picture which looked bad.” 


Uninformed Opinion 


Making a survey of farm opinion on the 
food-subsidy program a fortnight ago, the 
Gallup poll learned: (1) most farmers 
don’t know much about it, (2) neither 
does the non-farm population. 


Wage Stake 


The CIO’s. gold rush to Washington 
brought in a new prospector last week. 
Following the trail blazed by John L. 
Lewis and followed by the United Steel- 
workers, the Textile Workers Union staked 
out a claim for a 10-cent-an-hour wage 
increase.. “The Little Steel formula is 
dead,” announced Emil Rieve, textile, un- 
ion president, “it cannot any longer be 
permitted to impair health, morale, and 
efficiency.” Meanwhile the 325,000 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America were girding themselves for 
similar wage-increase pressure. 


q A green light beamed in the Senate last 
week for non-operating railway employes. 
The Truman resolution calling for an 
8-cent-an-hour wage increase was adopted 
by a 74 to 4 vote despite Administration 
warnings that it would shatter the Little 
Steel formula. In the House a similar reso- 
lution is pending. 


Peripatetic Suit 


A cross-country law suit which has made 
almost as many stops as a transcontinental 
train is currently in progress between the 


_ Northern Pacific Railway Co. and the gov- 


ernment. After sessions in Washington, 
D.C., Spokane, Seattle, Grand Coulee, 
Wash., and Denver, Colo., the nine-month- 
old trial reopened in St. Paul last-fortnight. 
At issue are freight charges incurred in 
building the Grand Coulee’ Dam. The rail- 
road is asking $3,800,000 for hauling con- 
struction materials. The government main- 
tains the road already has been overpaid 
$5,500,000 on the shipments. 

To save time and money, the trial has 
been brought to the witnesses, rather than 
the witnesses to the trial. The unusual 
case, the largest civil action of its kind 


- ever brought in Federal court in Minne- 
sota, is expected to end sometime next year. 
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Walter Kidde & Company are marketers of inge- 
nious devices for putting the discoveries of modern 
science to work. Harnessing gases-under-pressure 
is one example. War products now confidential 
Promise peacetime applications. Other completely 

_new products are on our drawing boards. 







“WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., BELLEVILLE, W. J. 






Patapar 
--protector 
of foods 


For over half a century, Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment has been devoted to one 
great cause— packaging and. protecting 
foods —helping to keep them fresh and 
appetizing. Patapar has unique qualities 
for this job. What are they? 





It's strong 
when wet. 








Patapar is no ordinary paper. Soak it in 
water —even boil it, and it will remain 
firm and strong. 


Resists grease 








Put grease, oil or fat on Patapar and you 
will see how it resists penetration. 

Also it is odorless, tasteless, and dis- 
tinctive in appearance. 

These characteristics have enabled 
Patapar time and again to come up with 
the answer to difficult packaging prob- 
lems. Butter, meats, fish, cheese, lard, 
shortening, ice cream, are just a few of 
the products that are safely entrusted to 
its protective folds. 





Supplying Patapar 


Pressing war assignments, government 
orders and the everyday essential needs 
of Patapar are more than can be met 
with the limited supply of raw materials 
at present available. 

Until Victory comes there will be 
necessary inconveniences. Shipments of 
Patapar must sometimes be delayed. We 
can only ask that you bear with us until 
normal service is restored. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters fer Vegetable Parchment since (885 
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There must be some millions of 
housewives in the United States who 
‘from time to time in recent months, as 
they struggled with our incredibly com- 
plex system of food rationing, price fix- 
ing, and changing point values, have 
stopped and wondered why all this is 
necessary—why they can’t get what 
they are supposed to be able to—why 
there is a food shortage in this country. 
And obviously this is a question which 
it should be easy to answer. But this 
column is frank to admit that it has 
been unable to find the answer, at least 
to find it in the sense of being in a posi- 
tion to say, and back it up with figures, 
that such and such is the case. 

We are familiar, of course, with all 
the customary generalities about this 
situation—about how much more one 
eats when he is in the service than as a 
civilian, about the need for food to send 
to our Alliés and to feed the peoples of 
our occupied countries, and about how 
much the civilian demand. has increased 
as a result of higher-wages. We also are 
familiar with the record of food produc- 
tion—that in 1942, in spite of govern- 
ment restrictions, we produced more 
food than we had ever produced before 
in our history—that this year our pro- 
duction has been still greater—and that, 
according to official estimates, next year 
will show still another increase. All of 


releases, sounds fine and is impressive. 
But when one makes allowance for this 
increased demand and compares it with 
our production, it does not add up to’a 
food shortage. 


What, then, are the possible causes 
of the shortage? In the opinion of those 
who have studied the problem in detail 
two factors stand out. 

First is the present system of ration- 
ing. By placing definite maturity dates 
on all food ration coupons, by the con- 
stant changing of the point value of 
foods, and as a result of the frequent 


wants, we have created a situation 
where by and large no housewife would 
think of not using all of her points. She 
‘may not need that additional can of 
soup but she will buy it nonetheless if 
she happens:to have a few extra points. 
’ In other words through our present 
’ system of rationing we have made every 
housewife into a food hoarder. What 


is anyone’s guess. It is quite possible, 
however, that today there is more food 





Why We Have a Food Shortage 


by RALPH ROBEY 


this, when dressed up in Washington 


and recurrent inability to get what one. 


this has amounted to in the te. 


stored in American pantries and closets 
than ever before. And as long as the 
present system continues, and our 
housewives have surplus ration points, 
this hoard will continue td increase, be- 
cause under the present system no one 
can ever be sure what the situation will 
be tomorrow. 

The second factor which students of 
our food shortage emphasize also has 
to do with. hoarding—government 
hoarding, or as it is usually put, gov- 
ernment overbuying. That there has 
been such overbuying is beyond ques- 
tion, but if anyone, either in or out of 
Washington, knows how much it has 
been he has kept the information a close 
secret. Only one over-all figure appears 
to be available. This is on how closely 
we are approaching the limit of capac- 
ity of storage space. According to a 
statement of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, as. reported. in The New York 
Times last week, - our warehouses . 
throughout the country are stocked on 
the average to 89 per cent of capacity. 
Since it is considered that 90.to 95 per 
cent is the absolute maximum that one 
can reach for the country as a whole, it 
is obvious that our warehouses are just 
about as full as they could possibly be. 

More meaningful than such statistics 
about warehouse capacity, however, are 
the items that constantly appear about 
the release of food from storage by the 
government. Everyone must have no- 
ticed the item a few months ago that 
7,000,000 cases of eggs—which is 210,- 
000,000 dozen—were to be released, and 
that the eggs had been in storage so 
long that dealers were hesitant about 
buying them. There also was the item 
about the government having accumu- 
lated so much butter that it would not 
have to buy any more for the next five 
months. More recently there has been 
news of 1,800,000 cases of ketchup 
being released, of 520,000 cases of evap- 
orated milk, of 25,000,000 pounds of 
canned pork and beans, of 655 tons of 
raisins, of 2,000,000 pounds of dried 
eggs, and on and on and on.. - 


Does such hoarding by housewives 
and the government possibly amount 
to enough in the aggregate to account 
for the food shortage? It certainly does. 
And of the two the hoarding by the 
government certainly is the less excus- 
able because the government should 
have the facts which with. competent 
management would make such hoard- 
ing unthinkable. 
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Boy / thats the Gest Gift lve seen 


It’s trim and good looking, too. That helps, but 
Oh Boy! What Cardineer means in relaxed, com- 
fortable hours during the year ahead. Seated at a 
desk she knows how easily she can file, find and 
post records with this modern Cardineer. Portable, 
compact, each wheel unit puts 6,000 cards within 
natural reach of her willing hands. Cardineer, now 
used by hundreds of leading concerns, eliminates 
all drudgery, actually cuts operations by 40% to 
60%. Here’s the gift of all-year satisfaction . .. and 


. . ready for immediate delivery. Order now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories 0), Costs 0, Payroll and Personnel 0, 


Plant and Equipment 0, Purchases OH, Production 0 . ) 
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Commercials will be seen as well as heard . . . perhaps on intercity television networks like this one 
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What Will Postwar Television Be Like? 
Radio Industry Again Is Making Plans 


By the beginning of this war, television 
had reached the technical and economic 
stage where it was about ready to grow 
into a profitable major industry. Com- 
mercial standards had been set by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; the 
screen image was clear, usually about 8 by 
10 inches in size and fairly flickerless; and 
large-scale manufacture of both transmit- 
ters and sets was due to begin. But with the 
war both television plants and engineers 
turned to military work. 

The past six months have seen a sudden 
and rapid revival of commercial interest— 
and confidence—in television’s postwar de- 
velopment. To some extent this has been 
purposely stimulated by the manufacturers 
of sending and receiving equipment. But 
just as much, it has been a spontaneous 
spurt on the part of those who hope to 
make use of the medium after it has been 
set up. 


{] The General Electric Co. on Nov. 5 held 
a symposium in Schenectady, N.Y., to 
show how television will someday cover the 
news. A delegation of 50 newspaper and 
magazine editors and publishers saw the 
G.E. station WRGB “televise” an edition 
of an Albany newspaper—from financial 
columns to comics. Most of the newspaper 


guests regarded the demonstration as a- 


warning. 


{| Two of radio’s oldest advertisers, Lever 
. Brothers (Lux soap) and Firestone, have 
started regular television programs in New 
York during the past six. weeks. Other 
television sponsors include: Bulova, Kirk- 


man’s Soap, Adam Hats, Spry, and Botany 
Worsteds. 


q A recent survey of advertising found 
most of the big agencies with television 
staffs already set up. 


_¥ At a hearing before the Senate Interstate 


Commerce Committee last week, Niles 
Trammell,. president of NBC (which has 
probably the largest vested interest in the 
broadcasting status quo), asked for free- 
dom from government restrictions in tele- 
vision broadcasting. He predicted that 
after the war “the broadcast station or 
network which is not- permitted to trans- 
form itself into a sight-and-sound service 
will go the way of the silent film or the 
horse and buggy.” 


Wuen We’ See: RCA recently. con- 
ducted a market survey in eleven cities 
which indicated that. if television sets 
could be produced for $200, about 60 per 
cent of the people would buy them. Many 
of the big radio producers are now promis- 
ing sets at that price within a year or so 
after the war, and some predict them under 
$100. A few, notably Zenith (NEWswEEK, 
June 7), pooh-pooh such optimism. Screen 
sizes are likely to range from about 8 by 
10 inches in bedside models to 18 by 24 
inches or larger-in the living room. In a 
cabinet not much larger than a big console 
radio, the buyer will: have standard broad- 
cast, FM, television, and phonograph. He 
will probably not have color television for 
several years after the war. 

In all surveys, however, the consumer 


assumes that there will be a station in his 
city supplying programs. Yet there are 
today only five commercial and four ex- 
perimental stations in the United States 
rendering a program service and fewer than 
10,000 privately owned receiving sets. 


‘Thus the first step in getting television 


started is to stimulate a demand for sets 
by building stations and putting on pro 
grams—for an audience that may not exist 
for“years. 

Most television shows for general con- 
sumption no doubt will go on the air dur. 
ing evening hours, when people are free to 
watch and will fall into two categories: 
those which transport the viewer from his 
home to a place or an event, and those 
which bring someone or something into his 
living room. 


‘How We'tt See: Into the first category 
fall most spot-news events. The audience 
will figuratively ride on a truck with the 
portable camera and transmitter to fires, 
parades, train wrecks, and political meet- 
ings. He can go with equal facility to a 
football game, a prize fight, the movies, the 
opera, or the theater. 

If the viewer prefers to stay at home, he 
can switch his dial and invite into the 
house a singer, a celebrity, a news con- 
mentator, a bridge game, or a pianist com- 
plete with grand piano. ae 

All. these types of programs have been 
tried. What remains to be discovered are 
the innovations in entertainment and edu- 
cational techniques which television will 
undoubtedly devise for itself and which 
will be possible only by television. Most 
producers. are convinced that television’s 
future does not lie entirely in copying 
either movies, theater, or radio. 

Radio’s: commercials .are, currently, the 
hottest thing in television program ex- 
perimentation. A few samples of what is to 
come: 


{ The living label: A woman sprinkles the. 
‘sink with a can of Kirkman’s cleanser, then 
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BLIORE 


Let C.1.T. “Credit Architects” blueprint 
an instalment finance program to fit your 
post-war plans... NOW! 3 Two manufac- 
turers, currently engaged in war produc- 
tion, called in C.I.T. for consultation 
on post-war plans. One intends, after 
V day, to market through dealer outlets 
ahousehold appliance to retail for $150. 
The other plans to produce an advanced 
type of molding machine for plastic 
manufacture to cost $16,000 per unit. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 


You can 
be ready for 
Instalment Selling. 


Both firms saw the need for a 
sound, smooth-working instal- 
ment sales set-up and, naturally, 
turned to C.I.T. for the benefit 
of their 35 years’ experience in 
meeting these two widely dif- 
ferent problems. As a result, 
programs weré formulated that 
will provide these manufactur- 
ers with the exact type of service 
they require. | 














Do instalment sales form a part 
of your post-war plans? If so, 
let C.1.T. “Credit Architects” 
work out a custom-built~ plan 
suited to your needs. When V 
day comes, you'll be ready with 
a complete instalment planas an 
invaluable aid in after-Victory 
marketing problems. Write or 
wire, and an executive will call 
without obligation. 


FINANCING SERVICES 


100 MILLION DOLLARS 


’ Commercial Investment Trust « One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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_Q-V-A watch time,” 


0 RES. ARRAS ONE SFE ET 
. 


sits down to rest. While she rests the 
camera moves up to the can on the edge 
o: the sink. Two dwarfs on the label come 
alive and scrub the sink. Label animation 
is a popular type of commercial. 


{ B.O.: A girl flashes on the screen, sitting 
beside her telephone, which doesn’t ring. 
Next she is shown in the tub (from the 
shoulders up) taking a bath and singing 
that the name of the soap is Lifebuoy. 
Later the phone rings. 


€ The time: Instead of “three p.m. B-U-L- 

television will show 

the face of a watch ticking off seconds. 
Further speculation on the future of 


‘television can be either pleasant or alarm- 


ing. For example this, from The New 
Yorker: “If you haven’t been worrying 
about the possibility of news commentators 
making faces on postwar television pro- 


grams, now’s the time to begin... We. 


can imagine the Congressional investiga- 
tions, the hearings before the FCC: 

Q. Did you or did you not, on the date 
in question, make a face when.referring to 
President Rickenbacker on a television 
news program? 

= I felt a sneeze coming, that’s all. 

Q. (By Senator Nye) Did you sneeze? 

A. No. It went away . 

Q. (By Senator Wheeler) Are you a 
member of the Communist party? 

We can hardly wait.” 
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BOOKS 


Written in the Sky 

On a gray day in February 1942, a 
Douglas airliner successfully eluded a 
plane, evidently a German fighter, and 





landed in the west of England. Seven 


American Army officers had come to Eng- 
land for the purpose of building an Ameri- 
can bomber command—from scratch—an 
almost overwhelming job. Airdromes had 
to be constructed or modified, planes and 
personnel received from the United States, 
and a vast. and complicated operational 
machine developed. Perhaps hardest of all, 
the officers had to convince a skeptical 
public and a tolerant but doubting RAF 
that.daylight precision bombing by Amer- 
icans could be effective in the foggy Euro- 
pean theater of the war. . 

The facts now fairly shriek for them- 
selves, but last week a grim and stirring 
book documented the decision for the 
seven Americans. Written by two: Bomber 
Command officers who remain anonymous, 
and entitled “Target: Germany,” the book 
gives the official score of the Eighth Bomb- 
er Command’s first year over Europe: 
16,977 tons of bombs dropped on’ such 
targets as the Huls synthetic-rubber plant, 
the Renault truck plant, the U-boat base 
at St. Nazaire, and various industrial tar- 
gets in Germany; 2,050: enemy fighters 





European 


“Much Better”: 
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Associated Press 


Overwhelmed by solicitude from those who thought 


him at death’s door, ‘including “the accommodating and affable undertaker 
down the block,” Irvin S. Cobb, ailing humorist, wrote under his own by-line 
to his old friend, Kent Cooper, executive director of the Associated Press, and 
promised to keep friendly newspapers fully advised “if, as, and when I get 


ready to depart elsewhere.” Cobb has been ill of dropsy in a New York hotel. 


shot down against a loss of 472 bombers, 
Furthermore the American method proved 
an ideal complement to British night-area 
bombing. If the British saturated a city 
but missed a specific plant, the Americans 
could slip in and pick it off by daylight. 


Names anp Nonsense: Yet, the main 
attraction of “Target: Germany” as a book 
is the human element—stories of American 
boys over enemy soil who baffled the Ger. 
mans by the names such as “Rationed Pas. 
sion” and “Wabbit Twacks” they painted 
on their Fortresses, and by the calling 
cards of brickbats, American flags and un. 
printable messages they left behind with 
their bombs. 

The authors use no musty “official” 
prose. Gunners, navigators, and pilots tell 
in their own words what it is like to be 
wounded, to see three of your four engines 
shot away, and.to watch the yellow-nosed 
enemy fighters roll in and rake your crip- 
pled ship from head to tail with bullets. 
A navigator describes an attack on his 
Fortress by enemy fighters: 

' “On their first pass . . . there was a ter- 
rific explosion overhead and the shi 
rocked badly . . . The turret gunner fell 
through the hatch and-slumped to the 
floor of my nose compartment... . His 
left arm had been blown off at the shoul- 
der and he was a mass of blood. I first 
tried to inject some morphine but the 
needle was bent . . . I tried to apply a 
tourniquet but . . . the arm was off too 
close to the shoulder. -I knew he had to 
have the right kind of medical treatment 
as soon as possible and we had almost 


- four-hours. of flying time ahead of us, 0 


there was no alternative. 

“I opened the escape hatch, adjusted 
the chute for him, placed the rip-cord ring 
firmly in his right hand. . . and toppled 
him into space . ; . We were at 24,500 
feet about 25 miles west of Hanover. Our 
only hope was that he was found and given 


_ medical attention immediately.” 


{ Sequel to the story: On Dec. 9 it was 
revealed that the gunner, Tyre C. Weaver 
Jr. of Riverview, Ala., had been saved in 
Germany, recovered from his wound, and 
is now a prisoner of war. (TaRGeT: GeR- 
MANY. 121 pages. Simon & Schuster. $1 
in paper, $2 in cloth.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Ov Batriz Ax. By Elisabeth 
Sanzay Holding. Simon & Schuster. $2. 
Mrs. Herriott couldn’t bring herself to tell 
the police that the tawdry dead woman 
was her sister, just escaped from France. 
And so began a strange deception that ul- 
timately led to unmasking one of the nas- 
tiest murderers yet. Entertaining. 


Tue Mystery Companion. Edited by 
A. L. Furman. Gold Label Books. $2.75. 4 
big volume of previously uncollected short 
detective stories, mostly good. Biographi- 
cal sketches of the authors—who include 
Vincent Starrett, Cornell Woolrich, Geof- 


frey Homes, and Edgar Wallace, among 
many others—are an interesting. feature. 
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in warplanes . . « with a 


“Altitude 10,000 . . . target 1 minute, 49 seconds on course!”’ 
- Its the Oilot calling his bombardier. 
Then the order: “‘ bomb bay doors! !? Smoothly, effort- 
lessly, the great belly None: swing wide. And it’s ‘‘Bombs away!”’ 
» Another mission is completed —successfully. 
Today, plane “‘muscles”’ which activate bomb bay doors, wing 
s, tatl assemblies, landing gears and gun turrets are kept 
2 by hydraulic pumps. Of special construction, these oil- 
are pressure loaded for the utmost ¢ efficiency. They 
‘fail, even in the cold thin air “upstairs.” 
equipment is one more proof that our fighters get the finest. 





dose of Yankee ingenuity! 2s 




















aN" * * 


h Army and Navy warplanes are equipped with hydrau- 
‘foel and air pumps made by Pesco, one of the Borg- 
er companies. 

These precision aircraft yee and 100 other t of war 

equipment keep the 24 Borg-Warner companies at high-level 

production. Here our peacetime experience in the aviation 
field—in making marine and farm implement assemblies—in 

producing clutches and other essential parts for 9 out of 10 

makes of automobiles is standing us in good stead. 

And, as under normal conditions, our efforts are in step 
with the basic Borg-Warner principle—‘“‘design it better .. . 
make it better.” 

Devotion to this idea, we feel, has resulted in such wide use 
of Borg-Warner products that there are probably few Amer- 
oe icans who do not benefit by some of them every day. 

EH GINEERING | It is our privilege to continue to work closely with many of 
fa America’s leading industrial firms. Instead of new automo- 
biles, washing machines, refrigerators, or stainless steel kitch- 

ens—their task and ours must remain the speeding of muni- 
tions until victory is won. 


BORG-WARNER | 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances .'. . these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ¢ 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG ¢ MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢« MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ 
MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


; 


we 
seme 


Mlusteation from Walt Disney's Feature, 
“VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER,” Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky's best-selling book 


“FANTASY OF FACTS... 


Fritz had bad luck with the first aerial machine gun in World War | because it 


shot off his propeller! Then a synchronizing device was developed that sent bullets 
between the blades. 25 years later, turret gunners were damaging their tail assem- 
blies so ADEL engineers developed a reversing hydraulic valve which automatically 
swings turret guns beyond danger points in 1-20th of a second. ADEL’S peace-time 
manufacturing will bring innovations to home and industry quite as remarkable 
as ADEL’S war-time aviation products. Buy Bonds now and with peace you'll be 
able to buy these exciting new and immeasurably better products with the ADEL 


trademark . . . products to make your work lighter, your home brighter. 


citer VICTORY... tHe ADEL-AGE 


#TRADE MARK 


Engineering Offices: Dallas, Texas * Detroit, 
Michigan * Dayton, Ohio » Hagerstown, Mary- 
COPYRIGHT 1943 ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. land - Seattle, Washington * Toronto, Canada 
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EDUCATION 


Texas Tempest 


At the one side. stood conservative- 
minded Texans, determined to keep the 
state’s higher education free from con- 





troversial argument. On the other were the 


liberals, who saw a violation of academic 
freedom in the firing of three young’ eco- 
nomics instructors. And in the middle was 
the University of Texas. By last week 
many feared the institution was sinking 
slowly into the same sort of political quag- 
mire that had put Georgia’s plural state- 
university. system on the blacklist of out- 
of-state educators. 

It was nearly two years ago that three 
Texas U. economics instructors—Fagg 
Foster, Wendell C. Gordon, and William 
N. Peach—asked for permission to speak 
in behalf of labor at a Dallas mass meeting 
called to discuss the 40-hour week. Turned 
down, they proceeded to attend it any- 
way, then gave a statement to a Dallas 
News reporter charging that the meeting 
was “not democratically conducted . 
that all volunteer speakers were refused 

. that the pretended fairness at the 
meeting was smoothly circumvented, con- 
demning all sides in general and labor in 
particular.” — 

The reaction was immediate. Into the 
nine-man board of regents of the univer- 
sity poured a flood of complaints from 
prominent Texans against the three edu- 
cational broncos, the gist of which was 
that changes in the economics faculty were 
in order. At its first meeting the board 
cautiously took the matter under advise- 
ment. Then it called in the offenders for 
questioning but delayed action. Even a 
report by the economics faculty, which 
after investigating at the behest of the 
regents, absolved the three instructors, 
failed to aid them. At a second meeting of 
the regents the decision was handed down: 





all three were dismissed from the faculty.* 


In a petition demanding immediate re- 
instatement, many members of the entire 
Student body and a faculty group includ- 
ing Dr. G. W. Stumberg, law professor, 
and Dr. J. Frank Dobie (NEwswEEK, Oct. 
25), English professor now on leave to 
teach at Cambridge University in England, 
intimated that the state government and 
big-business interests were setting out on a 
course which would ultimately ruin the 
university’s academic standards. Nothing 
happened—in Texas. 

Now, however, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors has taken a 
hand. Protesting that the regents violated 
the rights of free speech and academic 


freedom, and that the university rules were . 


secondary, the national organization an- 
nounced it would investigate. The probe 
will start at an undetermined date with a 
meeting between the AAUP and the re- 
gents. And—though the AAUP can only 
publish the results of its findings along 
with recommendations—it indicated sig- 
nificantly that it would look into four 





*Foster went first to Kenyon College in 
Gambier, Ohio, to fill the regular place of a 
faculty member on leave of absence. When the 
later returned, Foster was hired by a govern- 
ment: agency in Cleveland. Gordon is in the 
Army, believed to be serving overseas with the 
Military Intelligence Department. Peach is now 
employed in the research division of the Federal 
Reserve Bank at Dallas. 



















































British Combine photos 


Unblitzed Twins: Keven and 
Brian, 24-year-old twins born during 
the London blitz, weighed 31% and 
4% pounds when they arrived at St. 
Christophers’ Nursery in Kent (aged 
3 weeks). Now they are average 
weight and quite happy, thanks to 
their progressive education under the 
auspices of the British War Relief So- 
ciety of America. 


other episodes in which politics might have 
entered into the decisions of Texas regents: 


{ John Dos Passos’s book, “U.S.A.,” was 
stricken from the English department’s 
book list when someone found in it a 
American passages.” 


{ Dr. Stumberg, one of the ~atttlndiie for 
reinstatement of the trio, asked for a leave 
of absence to accept a government posi- 
tion. The regents denied the request and 
then “accepted his resignation.” 


{ Without a hearing, Dr. Arthur Brandon 
was fired from his job as public-relations 
director and offered an associate professor- 
ship of journalism at a lower salary. He 
resigned to accept a position at Vander- 
bilt University. 


{ Dr. John W. Spies, head of the Uni- 
versity’s medical branch at Galveston, was 
ousted as dean because of his aggressive 
tactics (Newsweek, Aug. 4, 1941). 


Britain Educates for Peace 


I don’t think anyone doubts the institutions 
of higher education let the world down after 
the last war. It was pathetic the way in which 
the universities and colleges were looked to for 
leadership and failed. 


President Alexander Ruthven of the 
University of Michigan was not simply 
reminiscing. Back from a trip to Britain as 
a guest of the Ministry of Education, he 
believed he had learned one outstanding 
fact: This time, in this respect, the Brit- 
ish would not fail. By contrast, he added, 
American efforts at adult education are 
“sporadic, disorganized, and amateurish.” 
~ To the 61-year-old Dr. Ruthven, the 
field of continuing out-of-school education 
is of vital and immediate importance. 
Britain, he thinks, has recognized this. 
British statesmen, military leaders, and 
educators realize “that internal order and 
international cooperation cannot be as- 
sured by political guarantees, economic 
nostrums, force, blood relationships, or 

























Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof » This Whiskey.is 4 Years Old 
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Not Merely a Matter 
of Money 







eracious living is not so 
“much a matter of hav- 
ing money as of knowing 


how to spend it. You 





can, for instance, please 
your quests and gratify your own liking 
for good things at normal cost—by choos- 
ing historic Mount Uernon as your rye. 
Its softly delicate flavor marks it, at once, 
as a whiskey that must have been made 


in limited quantities and handled with 
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extra care. It is aged longer in the wood 


ig 


before reaching the bottle than is i 
the case now with even the cost- 


liest bottled in bond whiskies. 
All of which is good reason 
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for trying Mount Oernon 
at the first opportunity. 
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fear, but only through knowledge and the 
resulting mutual understanding.” Typical 
of Britain’s organized and government. 
sponsored approach is the Workers’ Educa. 
tion Association, which although chiefly 
a trade-union organization, reaches most 
employed adults. With the cooperation of 
university faculties, WEA holds educa. 
tional forums among miners, munitions 
workers, etc., who discuss everything from 
juvenile delinquency to the philosophy of 
Fascism. The British Army Education 
Service and the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs are “very successfully carrying 
education to the fighting men,” the first 
on a compulsory, the second on a volun- 
tary basis. Their programs inelude con. 





Keystone 
_ Ruthven wanted teaching for peace 


stant and organized discussion of the 
postwar world. 

The result, in Dr. Ruthven’s view: In 
contrast to the outlook of American fight- 
ing men (Newsweek, Dec. 6) , British 
soldiers know what the war is all about 
and “are learning what they should have 
in peace.” British adults are seriously 
studying and frankly discussing citizen- 
ship, openly resolved to get proper rep- 
resentation in government. Most significant 
of all: “There is little evidence of ‘a stuffy 
attitude towards education even in such 
traditionally conservative institutions as 
Oxford and Cambridge.” 

For example, austere Oxford tutors risk 
their necks traveling along blacked-out 
country roads to take their courses to the 
people. 

As for America? Where Britain sees 
adult education as “one of the most im- 
portant activities in the democratic state,” 
our universities “are still only very timidly 
looking over the fence at [it].” And it is up 
to American universities to do the job— 
by expanding extension divisions, doing 
away with prohibitive entrance require- 
ments for advanced students and by guid- 
ing adult-education organisations. 








FOR 


HE ROAD TO MURMANSK is a bold 
black line on the newspaper maps— 
cleanly drawn and neatly labeled MAIN 
ALLIED CONVOY ROUTE. 
But it’s not like that when you see it 
from the bridge. It’s just empty, endless 
miles of cold, gray water. 


And some days you wonder why you 
ever went to sea. The salt cakes into a 
thin white crust on your wind-seared 
face. Your lips swell up and crack. Your 
eyes ache from the glare of the pale sun 
on the waves. The cold bites through 
your spray-soaked clothes and finds the 
bone. ; 


You try to forget about the subs... the 


in wartime, a ship can’t use radio. The use of the depth finder is lim- 
ited because of the danger of listening enemy submarines. De-gaussing 
equipment which guards against magnetic mines is apt to cause errors 


Aint this one hell of 2 way 
to see the world?" 


dive bombers ... . the magnetic mines 
...and the Nazi pocket battleship 
that’s supposed to be loose somewhere 
off the Norwegian coast. 


You're afraid to let yourself think 
what would happen if the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass went flooey. 

That’s what you’re steering by, you 
know—an outlandish spinning wheel 
that points to what the navigation books 
call “true geographic north.” 


And ‘it’s all you have fo steer by. 
The radio beacons on the coast are still. 
You can’t take bearings on your ship’s 
radio or use your depth finder for fear 


of listening U-boats. And the de-gauss- 
ing equipment you carry to tame mag- 
netic mines has your magnetic compass 
acting sick and out of kilter. 


So you count on your Sperry and you 
pray. 


The days go by and then one morn- 
ing you sight it looming faintly through 
the fog—“Murmansk off the starboard 
bow.” You’ve made it. 


And you know there are guys here 
who can make darned good use of your 
cargo. You rub your tired eyes and grin 
at the mate. And you say: “Ain’t this 
one hell of a way to see the world?” 


in the magnetic compass. So navigators must depend almost entirely 
on the Sperry Gyro-Compass to guide them from port to port. 
% FOR PEACE ON EARTH — BUY WAR BONDS x 
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Sure, you’ve got a 


postwar product... 
But how are you 
going to sell it? 


To make sure you haven’t concentrated all 
your thought and attention on making 
things for postwar, to the exclusion of 
marketing them, check the best ideas of 
leaders in all fields on how they are approach- 

‘ing postwar planning from 
the practical standpoint 
of selling, distributing and 
advertising the goods. 
Read “Postwar Planning 
Handbook,” and get both 
the philosophy’ and the 
techniques for building 
sales and employment 
through successful market- 
ing ideas and methods. 

‘*Postwar Planning Handbook” contains 10 
basic discussions on how to do postwar mar- 
ket planning. most effectively. It also con- 
tains population and marketing information 
and fascinating tables estimating the demand 
for various types of products in the postwar 
period. It’s astorehouse of marketing infor- 
mation and ideas. ; 


it is Yours... Free 


“Postwar Planning Handbook” is yours— 
free—with a year’s subscription to Advertising 
Age, famous “‘National Newspaper of Market- 
ing’ —the paper that for 14 years has been a 
“must” for marketing executives, sales man- 
agers, advertising managers, and all sales- 
minded business men. 


Advertising Age will keep you mentally fit 
for the gigantic selling battles that loom 
‘ahead. A weekly newspaper devoted fo mer- 
chandising, marketing and advertising activ- 
ities of all types of American business, 
Advertising Age will bring you all the market- 
ing news of business and government, gath- 
ered first hand by more than 80 trained 
writers and editors in New York, Chicago, 
Washington and every major business center. 
All coordinated, collected and interpreted for 
you so that you not only get the news quickly 
and easily, but also the reasons behind the news. 

And presented in brisk newspaper style, it 
saves your time. No wasted words, no 
preaching: the country’s marketing high- 
lights every week, so you can be well informed 
in 20 minutes. 


Mall the Coupon ... Now 


The cost is only $2 for 52 weekly issues, with the 
44-page “‘Postwar Planning” book free. Send 
back the coupon now! 
ADVERTISING AGE, 100 E. OHIO ST., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Send me a copy of "Postwar Planning Handbook” 


and enter my subscription to ADVERTISING AGE for 
1 year. | enclose $2. 
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” Wide World 
Studies in the Stratosphere: The occupational reach of Charlie Halbert (left) 
was a point for analysis by Francis Riggs (at tall mike) . . . 








SCIENCE 


On Being Too Tall 


Someday someone will write a book about a 
man who was too tall. He will be able todo 
this because that man’s life has: been his own. 





Francis Behn Riggs, a 62-year-old, 6- - 


foot-7-incher, brought reality. to Thomas 
Wolfe’s prediction last week. He set down 
in “Tall Men Have Their Problems Too”* 
the results of a study that will intrigue and 
comfort the 8,000 to 12,000 tall persons he 
estimates live in the United States. 

This collection of case-history material 
came from 231 tall men and from scien- 
tific background supplied by twelve doc- 
tors. Notably it shows that men who meas- 
ure between 6 feet 5 inches and 7 feet are 
simply “big men”—not victims of glandu- 
lar trouble. Increase in stature is a world 
phenomenon, Riggs finds, and height is 
regulated mainly by living conditions and 
by selective mating (tall men marrying 
tall women produce tall children) . 

Rigss «»:-lers height a gift, bestowing 
the ability to keep others respectful, to 
keep out of fights, and to appreciate tall 
trees and long automobiles. Height is an 
advantage in putting things out of shorter 
reaches in the cupboard, in looking over 
somebody’s head in a mirror and in wear- 
ing the right clothing, because tall men 
“look swell in tails.” But, he writes, there 
is only one fixture in the household “which 
approaches the right height for very tall 
men .. . the toilet seat.” 

Among height’s disadvantages: “Credi- 





*147 pages. Privately published. 





-,.. who has a reach of his own 


tors spot you and you are the first to be 
noticed if you do something wrong.” 
Other Riggs findings: | 
Tatu Men: Riggs arbitrarily defines a 


tall man as 6 feét 5 inches or more. Be- 
“cause the average height of Americans is 


increasing (draftees now are, nearly an 


_ inch taller than the 4-foot-6 average in 


1918) , he prophesies: they will total 30,000 
or more in the next twenty years. 


Norse Giants? For Riggs, the legend 
wasn’t true. Forty-eight per cent of his big 
boys were third-generation Americans; 2% 
per cent were English, 12 per cent German 
—only 7 per cent Scandinavian. 


Tau Boys and Scuoot: Of the 231 men 
questioned, 171 went to college—all but six 
to high school. As athletes they found size 
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WHY DO WE SAY 
“ELASTIC’‘? 


“This is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


~ You know it by the red collar. . 


That collaris plastic—and elastic... - 


This is why the Elastic Stop Nut 
is different from other nuts. 


When this nut is put on, the bolt 
threads press into the collar. It 
more than fits — it squeezes. 


The nut can’t wiggle, turn and 
loosen. It locks and holds tight— 
anywhere on the bolt. 


Being elastic, the collar “comes 
back”’ after the bolt is removed. 
So Elastic Stop Nuts can be used 
over and over again and still lock. 


Billions of Elastic Stop Nuts are 
being made today. And to our 
knowledge, not one in a million 
has ever failed. 


After the war these self-locking 
nuts will make hundreds of things 
you buy safer, stronger, more 
durable. So watch for that red 
collar—it’s the mark of these un- 
usual nuts made by Esna. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


. 





- There are more Elastic Sto 


all 


” 
é # 


WHERE ELASTIC STOP 
NUTS ARE GOING NOW 


Nuts 
on America’s planes, tanks and 
naval vessels than all other lock 
nuts combined. More than 12,000 
of them go on the P-47 Thunderbolt. 
Two important applications show 
in the picture above. 


1 Just four Elastic Stop Nuts fasten 
* the fittings that hold each wing. 


Just four bolts held secure with 
"Elastic Stop Nuts fasten the 
throbbing 2000-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney engine onto the ship. 
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Oilgear furnishes 
thousands of pounds 
of pressure to force gun 
barrels back against 
recoil, also the rapid 
reciprocation which 
enables gun to return 
to “battery’’ as in ac- 
tual firing. 


Guns get a Move-On When Oilgear Powers the Push... 


@ A Gymnasticator, as you 
might guess, is an exercise machine. 
But this timeit’s for the recoil mech- 
anisms of guns—these too have to 
be tested before they can be trusted. 
The job of exercising the recoil was 
formerly done by hand. It took 

. hours and was inadequate. Now 
it’s done with Gymnasticators—un- 
der conditions that actually and 
accurately simulate rapid fire—and 
the job takes minutes. 

This too is another success story 
for Oilgear . . . the Fluid Power sys- 
tem that provides, among other 
things as in the case of Gymnasti- 
cators, tremendous power in small 





space, with rapid reciprocation. 
Possibly you need just this... or 
steplessly variable speed control... 
or hairline accuracy in control of 
movement... or force without mo- 
tion . . . or any of a dozen other 
highly interesting functions for de- 
signers of post-war machines. The 
combination of experience and func- 
tion which Oilgear engineers and 
Oilgear systems can bring to you 
may provide the right happy end- 
ing to your story too. Now is the 
time to find out. ... THE OILGEAR 
COMPANY, 1301 W. Bruce &t., 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 

@Mfrd. by Jackson Hydraulic Machine Co., Inc., Rockford, 11. 
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an asset in tennis, basketball, canoeing— 
a handicap in boxing, diving, and sprinting, 


«TALL MEN anp Girts: Half of the men 
preferred tall girls in all circumstances, 
and 79 per cent nominated them as danc- 
ing partners. Eleven per cent liked short 
girls best “in general”—but only 3 per cent 
would willingly dance with them. 


*Gator Oil © 


From Brazil came the story of a unique 
oil strike. With gas tanks gone dry from 
war shortages, the country had begun 
drilling for a new supply, not in the ground 
but under the thick hides of its fabulous 
alligators. The National Geographic Soci- 
ety reported that Brazilians were using oil 
rendered from alligator carcasses as an 
“extender” for regular gasoline in taxis, 
buses, and private cars, and straight alli- 
gator oil had proved a suitable lubricant 
for precision machinery. 


T.B. Centenary 


Last week marked the centenary of the 
birth (Dec. 11) of Robert Koch, immor- 
talized in 1882 for his discovery that a 
germ and not heredity was responsible for 
tuberculosis. The most notable tribute 
came from Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.: “Whereas 40 years ago TB was killing 
200 out of every 100,000 people in the 
country yearly—it now kills only 40—a 
death-rate decline of 80 per cent.” 

Several new treatments for prevention 
of the disease have been successfully used 
on experimental animals. One is a drug 
called diasone; the other is a new vaccine 
made from tuberculosis germs. But even 
though doctors have known the cause of 
tuberculosis for half a century, they still 
have no better weapon against it than rest. 








Acme 


Peeved Porc: Keeper Jack Met- 
ritt devised this metal guard to clamp 
around the body of a sick porcupine 
at the Bronx Zoo so his quills wouldn't 
harm his handlers. 





‘the Alaska High- 


ilers heavily laden | 

Aleutians must grind 

ereep down icy hills, or 

now and mire. Yet these 

transports are always kept un- 

afe and complete control by Warner 

ectric Brakes. Performance-proved on 

y war fronts—on huge artillery pieces, 

ell as motor transports — these Elec- 

ric Brakes are destined for wider ranges 

of service after the war. Then buses will 

be braked electrically — yes, and many 
other types of power equipment. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
~d@laite Wisconsin 


_ WARNER, 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


ti 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


> 
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CEMPEROR, 


WORLD'S CHOICEST BRIAR 317 
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There Is No Finer Pipe 


For symmetry, for rugged 
strength, for rare beauty of costly 
imported briar, here is perfection. 


LER at kgf tt CALE. 
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For every Emperor Pipe is a 
notable work of art, a masterpiece 
created in the custom tradition. 
These are pipes y ou can confident- 
ly discuss with any pipe-lover. 


PR IE a 
. 


Count yourself fortunateif your 
dealer has one. An Emperor Pipe 
is a lasting investment. 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR PIPES 
Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
York and Adams Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
% IMPORTED BRIAR USED EXCLUSIVELY 














RELIGION 


Super-Powered Prayer 


I wish people on rubber rafts would stop 
praying. Well... . maybe I just wish that people 
would stop writing about people who pray on 
rafts and get rescued . ... |and) about soldiers 
who pray and have their prayers “answered” by 





not getting killed. Why do all the others get the — 


wrong answers? 


Thus did one American chaplain recoil 
publicly last- fortnight from the sudden 
“discovery” of God by once-disinterested 
men who find themselves facing death. The 
Rev. Stephen Webster readily admits that 
such praying is natural; moreover, “there 
has never been a prayer uttered in all the 
history of mankind . . . that hasn’t been 
answered.” But this realistic Army Air 
Forces chaplain—who has seen it happen 
too many times in North Africa—points 
out that the answer is not always the one 
you want. “God expects us to be men,” he 
writes in The Living Church, Protestant 
Episcopal weekly. “Only children demand 
a happy ending to every story.” 

Hence Chaplain Webster has appointed 
himself “The Apostle to All the Good Guys 
Who Pray and Get Killed.” Such a stand, 
he says, “may shake the faith of people 
who can’t take an unhappy ending. But 
what about the morale and faith of all the 
people in this war who are getting the 
other kind of an ending? . . . What sort of 
an extra special super-powered prayer is 
needed to make everything turn out the 
way you want it? That sounds facetious, 
almost irreverent, but I’m serious . . . I 
could use some special prayers . . . heaven 
knows, we need them badly at times. Be- 
cause the fact is, there are always more 
men who pray to come back than there are 


- men who get back. Quite a lot more. What 


is the deciding factor? Who gets the 
breaks?” Then he reminds his readers: “A 
certain Man:. . . prayed so hard that he 
sweat blood. . . And what was the an- 
swer? ...A mast unpleasant death.” 


One 1F By Lanp: Africa is not new to 
44-year-old Chaplain Webster. Right after 
he was ordained to the Episcopal ministry 
in 1926, he spent a year as a missionary in 
the jungles of Liberia. The son of the late 
vicar of the Old North Church in Boston, 
where the lanterns were hung to warn the 
Continentals of the approach of the British 
in 1775, Stephen Webster returned to 
Massachusetts to lead a relatively normal 
clergyman’s life for the next thirteen years. 
For two years he was curate of All Saints’, 
Boston, then spent 19380 to 1940—when he 
joined the Army as a first lieutenant— 


serving churches in South Lincoln and - 


Weston, Mass. In 1937 he took on the ad- 
ditional part-time job of Episcopal chap- 
lain at Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

- In his article Chaplain Webster stresses 
that prayer in tight spots is often nothing 
more. than superstition. While one doesn’t 
“speak of St. Christopher and a rabbit’s 
foot in the same breath,” plenty of soldiers 
carry both—or a New Testament—for just 
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: “Associated Press 
Eminence: Straight_and serene, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Boston and 
dean of the American hierarchy, en- 
ters the Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
on his 84th birthday. 





plain luck. “Do I pray that I'll get home 
safely every time I step into a plane?” 
Chaplain Webster asks. “You bet I do. 
Does the pilot pray also? . . . Prohably 
not unless he gets into rough going, or 
one of his engines cuts out,’ or he can't 
find the field in soupy weather . . . If 
everything looks right he doesn’t pray 
. . . When pilots pray, they use the same 
words as the chaplain, but with different 
emphasis.” 

One day, for example, he was riding in 
the nose of an A-20 Havoc fighter-bomber 
which circled the field a dozen times he- 
fore its landing gear would come down. 
When the wheels finally did work and they 
were safely on the ground, the shaken 
chaplain assumed an air of “counterfeit 
nonchalance” and asked his Texas-born 
pilot how he’d made the gear work. He got 
back what seemed to him to be a highly 
adequate prayer: “Well, Padre,” the pilot 
drawled, “the last time we came around 
the field I said, ‘Come down, you blankety- 
blank so-and-sos,’ and by gosh, they came 
down, that’s all.” 
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The Bishop Accepts 


Having looked a “very large and hand- 
some” gift horse in the mouth and found 
that it had all its ecclesiastical teeth, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Angus Dun of Cambridge, 
Mass., last week accepted his election a § 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Washington, D.C. (Newsweek, Dec. 6). 
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/PPERS Ahoy / 


le of this cone owe an 
fis debt of guent to the 
nation’s freight sen 8 receivers 
for their tremendous help 
ment of wartime traffic. 

Without that help, the whole Allied 
cause might be mired in gloom right 
now, instead of bright with Tage. 

___ How different it is today from World 
War 1, when precious freight cars fre- 
queni 


were used as warehouses —when . 


centers through ever-vigilant Car Effi- 
Night and day, Sundays and holidays, 
of overtime costs, cars are 
loaded, unloaded and cleaned of 
quickly. Cars that can’t be used 


are immediately released for other use. 


One important reason why America’s 
armed might is pounding hard all over 
the world, this very moment, stems from 
the continuing co-operation of the shippers 
with the railroads to “keep ’em rolling.” 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME. FRONTS 
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“What ails you, Willie?” 
“Look at that campaign 
banner that Teddy has painted!” i 
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Mr. Headache to the Arts . 


In 1927 Thomas Craven wrote an article 
for H. L. Mencken’s American Mercury 
called “Have Painters Minds?” It started 
a career which has managed to make the 
mild-speaking, tough-writing Craven the 
American art writer who simultaneously 
is best liked by the reading public and 
most disliked by the art world. 

Like all true artistic souls early in the 
century, Craven, at 19, had gone to Paris. 
There the son of a Salina, Kan., lawyer 
conscientiously set about becoming a Bo- 
hemian, securing.a cane, a sash, and a mis- 
tress whom he later described as plump, 
blond, and “worse than ignorant—she was 
degraded.” Afterward, when he became dis- 
illusioned with modernism, he blamed it 
largely on her kind: “Woman is the curse 
of the artist. She no longer inspires, she 
dominates him. The artist, being weak, 
impressionable, and incapable of self-disci- 
pline, in other words, Bohemian, inevitably 
acquires the tone and characteristics of 
the stronger personality, the prostitute.” 

His first art writings were about the 
French moderns, but as the Americans 
went fanatically overboard for modernism, 
he cried out for a native art. He found it 
in the realistic, Midwestern landscapes of 
Benton, Curry, Wood; in the street scenes 
of Burchfield and Marsh, and promptly 
went overboard himself. In the °80s . he 
spread both these artists’ fame and a popu- 
lar interest in art with a series of best-sell- 
ing books—written vividly and entertain- 
ingly in hard-hitting journalistic style. 

Times changed. American artists ab- 
sorbed American scenism, as they had 
modernism before it, and went on to other 
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Ursula: Is my nose shiny, dearie? 
Lambert: No, but your right knee is dusty. | 


Forty years of cartoons: Opper on Teddy and the Trusts in 1901; Held’s satire in the Flapper era (1925) ... 


things. But to Craven the American 
scenists were still supreme. The almost 
unanimous indignation of the art world 
was thus expressed by another art writer, 
Ralph M. Pearson: “The raucous arro- 
gance of Craven in limiting significant 
American painting to these five of his 


-favorite artists plus George Grosz and 


John Sloan in his ‘Treasury of Art Master- 
pieces’ would be humorous instead of a 
cultural liability if it were not for the dig- 





. From Cartoon Cavalcade edited by Thomas:Craven 
“You never can tell what they’re thinking, can you?” 


... and Arno in the year of Pearl Harbor 


nity and weight given his 
opinion by the importance 
and wide distribution of this 
ten-dollar book. The Ameri- 
can scene is as broad and all- 
inclusive as the visions of 
genuine artists in any medi- 
um can make it.” 

Craven’s reply to all this 
was the publication last week 
of two new books: “The Story 
of Painting” and “Cartoon 
Cavalcade,”* and the smug 
comment: “You make painting 
as interesting as I do and you 
can get rid of me.” 


Tue Story or PAarntine: 
Aiming to distill his entire art 
knowledge into a dramatic 
book ‘of utmost simplicity for 
“young people and _ beginners, 
Craven succeeded very well— 
covering in 249 pages of big 
print the history of art from 
the cave men to his American 
artists. Craven’s critics will 
note that he has changed his 
evaluation of modernism’s great 
to conform to prevailing opin- 
ion. He claims that he did this 
in order to keep the book free 
of controversy. Still Craven 
clings to his conviction that 
“Curry is the most poetic painter since Al- 
bert Ryder,” and “the most prominent, 
vigorous, and versatile of living American 
painters is Thomas Hart Benton.” 


Cartoon Cavatcape: This book is 4 
collection of American cartoons and comic 
strips from the turn of the century to 
the present. The earliest examples stem, 
according to Craven, from the earthy 
humor of Mark Twain, but to most, save 








*Simon & Schuster. $5 and $3.95, respectively. 


























FROM RUBIES...TO RUBBER...FOR WAR! 


HERE IS an almost unknown chapter 
in America’s war record. 

It is the story of owners who vol- 
untarily relinquished equipment — 
who in a very special way put aside 
self-interest to speed victory. 


In the store of Tiffany & Company 
on Fifth Avenue there was a Carrier 
Air Conditioning System. Its heart 
was a Carrier Centrifugal Refriger- 
ation Machine. 


This machine was needed for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber — 
that “America & Company” might 
have tires more quickly. 


And so Tiffany & Company per- 
mitted this essential part of their 
store equipment to forsake rubies 
for rubber. 


But this is only one chapter of the 
story. Many of America’s great stores 
have rendered similar service. .. have 


given our country a priceless gift: 
Time! ...the months it would have 
taken to build new Carriermachinery..- 


And in War, time saved means 
lives saved. 


When the world turns from war 
to peace, Carrier Air Conditioning 
will again contribute to man’s prog- 
ress .. .whether on Fifth Avenue... 
or in factories that will make the 
dreams of daring men come true. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING Carrier Bm REFRIGERATION 
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if youhave — 4 
trouble getting a good 

dry martini... 

try these 


Magnificent Dry Martinis are in this 






: Mm-m-ne Miishire 
. -- Milshire — the Pot Still 
Gin — is used exclusively in 
these Cocktails. 


b  ... The Vermouth in ’em is 
really dry. 





Milshire Gin and the world’s finest * 
Dry Vermouth. Ready Mixed, you’ve 
nothing to do but add ice and serve. 


Ask your local liquor store for Heublein’s Club 
Cocktails— made in six popular varieties: 


Dry Martini (71 Proof) ° Side Car (60 Proof) 


No messing. No guessing. 
What a blessing! 





Milshire Distilled Dry Gin used is 90 Proof, 
distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford 1. Conn. 


Old Fashioned (80 Proof) «¢ Manhattan (65 Proof) 
Martini, medium sweet (60 Proof) e Daiquiri (70 Proof) 





PUT MORE DOLLARS IN WAR. WORK. BUY MORE BONDS! 
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for a few classic comic strips like “Happy 
Hooligan” ‘and “Alphonse and Gaston,” 
they will not seem funny. Humor as ye 
now know it does not appear until the 
’30s, but more than half of the book js 
of this era, and most of it from The New 
Yorker. 
Actually, Craven has no more 

for this citadel of the sophisticates than 
he has for modernism. Of the gag line 
originally used to promote The New 
Yorker: “Not for the Old Lady from 
Dubuque,” he remarks that a better one 
would have been: “For the Girls of the 
Junior League.” He calls it a “dude maga. 
zine” and speaks of its “tradition of self. 
conscious urbanity.” Nevertheless, again 
he gives the devil his due: “The New 
Yorker, year in and year out, has printed 


* more high-grade graphic humor than any 


other magazine in America.” 











MOVIES 


Not-So-Hot Oil 


Every so often Republic, the cultural 
seat of the horse opera, splurges into the 
big money for a Western of- epic propor- 
tions. Such a venture is “In Old Okl. 
homa,” which spreads itself prodigally in 
the matter of wide-open spaces, hordes of 
extras on horseback, and a cast that i- 
cludes John Wayne as uticomplicated hero. 
Albert Dekker as devious villain, and 
Martha Scott—who appears to be a trifle 





- fragile for the rugged terrain—as virtue's 


reward. 

While Republic knows all there is to 
know about cowboys and Indians, this 
story about the oil rush in Oklahoma of 
the early 1900s is only an indifferent job 
of mike-believe. However, if the plot is 
elementary, so is the action, which bolsters 
the usual gunplay, fisticuffs, and explosive 
oil wells with the climactic charge of an 
oil caravan through a brush fire. Any nun- 
ber of wagons, teamsters, and horses blow 
up with a satisfactory puff and bang. 


Happy Life : 
Obviously, what the men in our armed 


- forces want is more Betty Grable and more 


Alice Faye. This, as a rule, is what 
Twentieth Century-Fox has turned out. 
But with “Happy Land” the studio gives 
its divided attention to the home front. 
Derived from MacKinlay Kantor’s mags- 
zine serial and best-sélling-novel, this story 
of small-town America in the war and of 4 
druggist whose son is killed in a naval a- 
tion is a tear-producing setting-up exercise 
for stay-at-homes. 

In the course of “Happy Land,” a grant- 
fatherly ghost materializes to reconcile the 
druggist to the loss of his son. Making 
effective use of the flashback, Irving Piche 
has retold the story of the youngster’s bre! 
but happy span in a pleasant Iowa tow 
In the end the ghostly visitor has persua 

























ed the bereaved father that his boy’s hieg 
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Bituminous coal is by far America’s most impor-* 
tant fuel. For that reason we feel that the public has 
a right to know what kind of industry is providing 
this coal today. 


Our business is an open book. Anyone who takes the 
trouble can dig out any fact he wants to know about it. 


But we’d like to save you that trouble. So we have in- 
vited thousands of people to send us their questions— 
and in a series of advertisements such as this we'll try 
to answer the ones which seem to have widest interest. 





THE ATTACK= 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 


a 


Our story is a big one, and we cannot hope to tell it 
all at one time. 


But we believe the more you know about it, the more 
you will realize that we try to live up to our duties 
to our country, our customers, and the people who 
work for us. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
Vs llude 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 













































Soing WUTS ! 


lt’s a squirrelly idea... 
even trying to imitate the 
taste that can’t be copied... 
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FULL 100 PROOF seca reais 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 
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Filter CIGARETTE HOLDER 


Eliminates major part of nicotine and 
tars—by official laboratory test 


“SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE ene, 


el smoke 
T ALL GOOD STORES L&HKS "nt ee 
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was a full one, and that he did not die in 
vain. 

This is hardly the stuff to give the troops 
for entertainment and a rather melancholy 
solace for parents facing the same situa- 
tion. But for all the film’s deliberate at- 
tack on the emotions (credit some of the 
stops to Saroyan’s “The Human Comedy”), 
this is a poignant and topical thesis, 
developed with an authentic touch for 
small-town memorabilia and played with 
complete sincerity by Don Ameche as the 
druggist, Frances Dee as his wife, Richard 
Crane as their son, and Harry Carey as the 
Civil War veteran who comes back to ex- 
plain the way things are now. 





THEATER 


Well-Spoken Turtle 


Last week Alfred de Liagre Jr. justified 
the new season with one of the smartest 
comedies to rockabye Broadway in several 
years, and the credit list is cozily limited. 
John van Druten, who wrote “The Voice 
of the Turtle,” also directs it. The perfect 
cast includes only three actors—Margaret 
Sullavan, returning to Broadway for the 
first time since “Stage Door” in 1936; 
Elliott Nugent, and Audrey Christie. And 
Stewart Chaney has designed a single 
set that offers a practical vista of Sally 
Middleton’s parlor, bedroom, and kitchen 
in New York’s East 60s. 

This apartment is something of a luxury 
for Sally (Miss Sullavan) , who is a Joplin, 
Mo., girl working hard at becoming an 
actress and currently recovering from a 
tentative affair with a theatrical producer. 
In case you don’t recognize van Druten’s 
title offhand, it involves a rather lengthy 
quote from the second chapter of the Song 
of Solomon, celebrating the news that 





Sullavan and Nugent as Sally and her sergeant 
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winter is over, spring is here, and the voice 
of the turtle (the turtledove, naturally) 
is heard in the land. Timed nicely for 
April is the voice of Bill Page (Nugent) , a 
lonely sergeant on furlough who visits New 
York expecting a casual week end with 
Sally’s trolloping pal Olive (Miss Christie), 
and is stood up without ceremony. Bill 
plans to stay ‘in Sally’s place long enough 
for a drink, but somehow Sally’s domestic 
instincts keep him around for the week 
end. 

When van Druten’s comedy sells to 
Hollywood—and it should, if only on the 
basis of the long run before it—the Hays 
office will be up in arms bearing a supply 
of scissors. Yet the deast of van Druten’s 
craftsmanship is that he has contrived 


‘a full-bodied play that requires no more 


than Sally and Bill to keep his scene 
occupied by interesting people. Working 
on the old familiar ground of boy-meets- 
girl, the author has written with wit, 
tenderness, and truth a love story for dis- 
criminating adults. And if anything, the 
performances are even more delightful 
than the writing. 


{| Another good writer tried his luck last 
week when Nunnally Johnson—author and 
producer of some of Hollywood’s best films 
—tackled the apparently uphill job of re- 
arranging Thomas Bell’s novel “Till I 
Come Back to You” for the limited unities 
of the stage. Producer Jed Harris re- 
cruited a first-rate cast for this story of a 
brawling Brooklyn family’s reaction to 
love and war and Fascism. Most of the 
time Johnson’s dialogue is as trenchant as 
you have a right to expect; occasionally he 
succeeds in being either comic or moving. 
In general, though, the author has fallen 
down somewhat on the job of integrating 
domestic comedy, one or two love affairs, 
and a political sermon into satisfactory 
drama. 








Warm, clean air for the ieaiied 
even in Arctic weather, ,is provided 
in U. S. Arm po in y Evans 
Heaters and Power Ventilators. 


when it’s anilidias than a witch's 


Up in the land of frozen tundra and snow-covered trails, 
Evans Heaters keep military vehicles rolling. 


Last winter, thousands of trucks were held stiff in their 
tracks by sub-zero weather. Motor oil was a gummy 
mass, starters couldn’t turn the engines over. It was 
colder than a witch’s heart! 


Evans Heaters were rushed to the “front”. Soon the big 
brutes of the military highway were pushing on! 


Today, throughout the world, from the bleak, blizzard- 
swept Russian step to the far reaches of Alaska, 
Evans Heaters in military vehicles and tanks, keep vital, 
moving parts warm. 

The men in the cabs and the wounded fighters in am- 
bulances, are kept snug and warm... they breathe 
fresh, clean air circulated T Evans Power Ventilators. 


Testing Evans Heaters at 90° below . 
zero... cold so intense that it 
turns oil to a thick gelatine and 
@ match will not ignite gasoline. 


Their mechanical “vitals” warmed 
for instant action, tanks roar into 
battle at 40° below zero, thanks to. 
efficient Evans Heating Equipment. 


hear?! 


After victory, a new comfort ... a more efficient means 
of heating and ventilating all types of vehicles .. . as 
well as homes... will 3 provided by Evans Heaters 
and Ventilators. 


* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COM PANY 


DETROIT 
Evane Wer Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating end 
Mp ae oo Equipment e Evanoil Water Heaters ¢ Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 
Landing Gear Beams e Battery Separators ¢ Prefabricated Houses ¢ Plywood e 
Skyloader e Utility Loader e Auto Loader e Auto-Railer ¢ Auto-Stop e Seamglags 
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Steam Generators 


HEAT 


CLINIC IN ACTION! 


ee THESE MEN 





ARE DECIDING 


HOW MUCH — FROM HOW LITTLE 


5 pom: making your home com- 
fortable in cold weather, HEAT 
has a lot of important other uses. In- 
dustry needs a lot of it in the form 
of steam or for the manufacture and 
processing of many kinds of prod- 
ucts. The military services distill sea 
water for drinking, cooking and 
medical purposes, disinfect clothing, 
sterilize, cook, prepare baths—build 
fight strips and airports by means 
oO ially designed Cleaver-Brooks 
heating machines. 

Cleaver-Brooks Company concen- 
trates on the design and building 
of efficient heat generating and util- 
izing machines, for industry — for 
construction of highways and ait- 
ports — as portable equipment for 
the armed services. 


MILWAUKEE 9, 


CLEAVER-BROOKS 





ing 
Equipment 


The engineers shown above are car- 
rying on exacting tests to see how 
much usable heat they can squeeze 
from the least amount of fuel-oil— 
what’s known in technical language 
as “efficiency”. The machine being 
tested happens to bea steam genera- 
tor, but all types of Cleaver-Brooks 
“heat machines” are subjected to the 
same exhaustive analyses — first in 
the laboratory and then in the field. 
Tomorrow, when Cleaver-Brooks 
engineering competence and man- 
ing skill can turn again to 
the needs of peace, you can expect 
products from Cleaver-Brooks that 
may prove to be amazing develop- 
ments in efficient machines for in- 
dustry. — for engineering construc- 
tion — for the home. 


Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


2 ST L) 
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Tank CorHeaters Oil& Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 
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MEDICINE 


Hospital in a Pillbox 


Clinical chart from Tarawa: 

One of the first pillboxes which routed 
Japs were forced to abandon was im- 
mediately converted into a hospital by 
Lt. Herman R. Brukhardt. Working with 
the aid of three Navy medical corpsmen, 
he spent 36 sleepless hours patching up 
wounded Marines. Light came from flash- 
lights—four were used up in the first 
night. Bullets thudded against the pillbox 
door constantly and,. Brukhardt related, 
“we had so many casualties we had to 
keep them outside . . . deployed to keep 
out of enemy fire . . . When we were 
ready for one.we’d holler out: ‘Next’.” 

At one point a Jap sniper darted in 
unnoticed. Spied hiding in the “hospital” 








: by a vigilant Marine, he was shot on the 


spot. And when records of the pillbox 
medical post were checked they showed 
that in two days under fire Dr. Brukhardt 
and his crew had treated 100 casualties, of 
whom only four had died. 


Thiourea for Thyroid 


Doctors held new hope last week of 
curbing runaway thyroids by drug and 
not by operation. In the past, victims gen- 
erally have had to resort to surgery for 
the cure of their fast hearts, popped eyes, 
and chronic fatigue. Iodine, the best drug 
the doctors could offer, brought only 
temporary relief. But. now, in fourteen 
cases, excess thyroid’ activity has been re- 
ported checked by thiourea, a drug con- 
taining sulphur and nitrogen. 

The first eight cases in which thiourea 
was used were described last spring by 
Dr. E. B. Astwood of Boston in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. The other six were treated in Eng- 
land, and a report by Dr. H. P. Hims- 
worth, professor of medicine at the 
University of London, reached America 
last week in The Lancet, British medical 
journal. It confirmed Dr. Astwood’s good 
results. 

Outstanding among Dr. Astwood’s cases 
was that of a 37-year-old truck driver who 
had lost 35 pounds and been plagued by 
nervousness, groundless anxiety, and shak- 
ing hands during his ‘five years as a thy- 
roid sufferer. Aftér two weeks of treat- 
ments with thiourea his abnormal nerv- 


' * ousness had disappeared and he had 


regained 20 pounds. 

_ Dr. Himsworth reported a parallel case. 
A 81-year-old coal-depot manager had suf- 
fered thyroid symptoms for two years. 
At first he was relieved by iodine but even- 
tually his weight dropped from 147 to 
106% pounds, his hands trembled, his 
heart raced, and hé became so nervous and 


apprehensive that morphine was neces- 


sary to quiet him. Thirty-three days of 
treatment with thiourea banished these 
disturbing symptoms and, when weighed, 
the man had gained 9 pounds. 














As we redouble our efforts to meet the war 
demands, our passengers keep pace with their co- 
operation. Many hon-priority passengers, often at 
great personal 1 inconvenience, give the right of way 
to those with priority. For this you have our thanks 
and the thanks of the nation. 


During the past year, Flagships have short- 
ened millions of miles, saved countless hours, and 
immeasurably expedited our nation’s war activities. 
Yet in relation to available space, we have trans- 
ported more passengers, more cargo and more mail 
than in any previous year—more in volume and 
more in importance! 


But all of the credit for this unprecedented 
job does not belong to members of American’s own 
organization. Thousands of you have continually 
helped to make it possible. You have slept in seats, 
instead of berths and you have often surrendered 


those seats, in order to enable us to carry a greater 





~ 


number of the most essential travelers. You have 
made reservations as far in advance as possible and 
in many other ways you have inspired our personnel 
and made it even more of a pleasure to serve you. 


War is a severe teacher. It has taught, among 
other lessons, that when time is of the_ essence, 
there is no substitute for the speed and freedom of 
movement-of air transportation. Without it, America 


would be greatly handicapped. 


When will this war end? When we win it. 
We face the new year with increasing evidence that 
the most effective use of airplanes, both at home 


_as well as overseas, is indispensable to victory. We 


also see in aviation’s prodigious war progress the 
promise of finer and faster passenger and cargo 
planes, equally indispensable to a rapid rebuilding 
of a better world. 
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Distilled and bottled at Cognac, Franvte. JAS HENNESSY & C®, Est. 1765 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co, NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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SOKE 
Gala 


Score it with 


GLYCO- 


THYMOLINE 


Garcie and spray with gentle, 
but effective, Glyco-Thymoline. 
Helps soothe and helps heal deli- 
cate membranes which are so often 
irritated by common “ 

colds and ordinary 
sore throats. Keep 
a bottle handy. 


THYMOLINE 
















+ Buy only what vou need. 
+ Pay no more than ceiling prices, buy 
rationed goods on/y with stamps. 


+ Pay off old debts and avoid making 
new ones. . 


+ Don't ask more money for goods you 
sell or work you do. 


+ Provide for the future with adequate 
life insurance and savings. 


+ Buy all che War Bonds you can afford 
and hold them. 


Miele. 


Leingfon 


Grastes © Reckoste, V.?. & Ging. Gr. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST.,0LY. 6. 17 
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“SPORTS 


Cuba and ‘Basketbol’ 


Compared with Cuba, Brooklyn is 
apathetic to sports. Down in Havana, 
where the Latin temperament finds its 
full tropical flower, they rant, rave, and 
root not only about. baseball, but basket- 
ball and boxing as well. =~ 

“Beisbol” is most popular. Los Brooklyn 
Dodgeros trained there two years ago, and 
the Cubans haven’t got over it yet. They 
think well of Los New York Gigantes, too. 
Their compadres Mike Gonzalez and 
Adolfo Luque, big-league coaches in the 
States, are managers of native winter- 
season teams, and are island heroes. A 
Cuban was once lightweight champion of 
the world—Kid Chocolate. 

Currently, the sports excitement is cen- 
tered about basketball. Next week. the 
University of Havana quintet will journey 
north to invade hardwood courts in the 
United States—the first foreign team to 
do so—and meet the Yanquis at their own 
game: Long Island University at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, Christmas 
Day; Canisius College at Buffalo Dec. 28, 
and Temple University at Philadelphia 
Jan. 1. 


UNIVERSIDAD DE LA Hasana: The school 
has a history older than most United 
States universities.* Its studerts have an 
unequaled American record of political 
activity. They agitated for revolution in 
1898, and in 1935 succeeded in shutting the 
doors of learning for two years by starting 
a general strike of labor. (A tidy supply 
of sundry explosives was found in the 
university’s cellars.) After the institution 
was reopened in 1937, the ‘students con- 
fined their explosiveness to sports. 




























































“BaskeETBOL”: The hoop game was in- 
troduced to Cuba in 1907 by Miguel An- 
grel Moenck, a great forward now a teach- 
er at the university. The school took up 
the sport seriously ten years later. Of 
the three outstanding basketball coaches 
on the Paradise of the Tropics—Coach 
Livio Morales of the University of Ha- 
vana, Dr. Otilio Campuzano, a dentist, 
all-round athlete, and teacher at the Belen 
School, and Raul Canosa of the Venado 
Tennis Club—Morales, who has attended 
a good many of the Columbia University 





‘summer sports sessions, has the best 


record. 

He has guided Havana teams to eight- 
een national championship playoffs, and 
they have won fourteen times. His teams 
have taken the Cuban title for the past 
four years. The 1942-48 players won the 
Pan-American Olympic championship by 
defeating Mexico in the finals at Panama 
early this year. And this season’s quit- 
tet has already taken the measure of 8 
United States Navy team composed of 
ex-college stars. The Americanos whistled 








“It was founded Jan. 5, 1728, at the Convent 
of San de Letran by the Dominican priests o! 
the Holy Cross. 











The laziest bird on earth! 


ONE UNSPEAKABLE MEMBER of the bird family is too 
lazy to dig for his own food! He.rides on the backs of 
cows, and waits for them to move through the grass. 
As they do, they stir up insects for him. 

But that’s not why cowbirds are hated so. They're 
too lazy to raise their own young! Mother cowbird just 
drops her eggs in another bird's nest. Since the young 
cowbird usually pushes out all the other young, every 
cowbird is reared at the expense of the lives of at least 
two other birds! 

Only one bird has ever outsmarted the cowbird. That 
bird is the Yellow Warbler. She just builds a new bot- 
tom for her nest—right above the egg of the cowbird! 

Americans should have a feeling of kinship for the 


Yellow Warbler, because this ability to get things done 
by outsmarting the enemy, by bold, sweeping meas- 
ures, has made American industry famous. It's the 
same reason so many of our war plants today are 
using Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathes to get 
things done. For example, on one job, an 1%" Six Spin- 
dle Conomatic in 10 seconds per piece completes 11 


.operations, one of which comprises simultaneous 


threading and tapping in the same spindle position. 

A host of new industrial uses is being developed 
for Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathes as a result 
of wartime demands. And after victory is won, these 
new uses for Cone Automatics will contribute in build-) 
ing the kind of world we've all been dreaming about. 


ONE Automatic Machine Company, Ine., Windsor, Vermont 
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The world picture changes 
by the hour and when 
The Journal goes to press 
in mid-afternoon, New 
York is sitting down to 
dinner and London has 
gone to bed. By taking 
full advantage of this dif- 
ference in time, The 
Journal publishes the lat- 
est news the same day it 
happens. This is one of 
the many reason why The 
Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the pre- 
ferred newspaper in the 
Portland area, enjoying 
the largest circulation in 
its history. 


d in Portland, you'd read 
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@ WHETHER you are an employee or an 
employer, whether you punch a time clock or 
preside at board meetings, if Portland were 
your home The Journal would be your paper. 

There are no commuting trains in Portland; 
no subway rush. Yet, in this wide-awake city 
where business and industry are going full 
speed ahead, everyone is up to his neck in 
work. Because of Portland’s unique geogra- 
phy, its business and industries are located so 
that Portlanders either walk from their jobs, 
drive, or hop a trolley for a short ride home. 
There they sit back, relax and review world 
happenings in their favorite newspaper, The 
Journal. They find it waiting for them on 
their door step each evening. (81% of The 
Journal’s city circulation is home delivered.) 
As Portland’s only afternoon newspaper, The 
Journal offers readers a thorough coverage 
of world, national and local news, plus lead- 
ing features of local and national interest. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portiand’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


The JOURNAL 


a sweater, makes a pass at Irene Burns, 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . New York, Chicago 
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in praise of the Cubans: “They are the 
fastest we’ve ever seen.” 

Speed is Coach Morales’s chief weapon, 
He trains the maroon-and-white players 
in a fast and furious style: “Americans use 
much screening. Cubans prefer the fast 
break with rapid dribbling. Too, we rarely 
take long shots at the baskets because it’s 
much easier to put them in at close 
range.” Cuban courage, Morales thinks, 
makes up any deficiency. 


Los Cartes: The 1943-44 team, nick- 
named Los Caribes for a native Indian 
tribe, is loaded with last season’s regulars, 
The eleven squad members are studying 
either medicine or law. Two exceptions 
are Juan Castro, a business scholar, and 
Juan Comacho, an engineering student. 

The basketballers average just under 
6 feet in height. Joaquin Aguero, dubbed 
“Maniplotas” for his large hands, is the 
tallest at 6 feet 2. Captain Francisco La- 
vernia, a 24-year-old medical student, is 
the “gentleman” of the court. 


Dick Tracy anp Lana Turner: The 
Havana boys reflect an indelible stamp of 
United States “culture.” Take Alfredo 
Faget, who works at the Cuban counter- 
espionage bureau, headed by his unde, 
Mariano. Faget’s nickname: Dick Tracy. 
All of the players are fond of the movies, 
especially the Hollywood variety. Gustavo 
Ubieta and Luis Sanjurjo go for Lana 
Turner in a big way, but Frederico (Fico) 
Lopez, a sprinter who runs the legs off 
his court foes, “loves” Deanna Durbin. 

















































Acme 


Biff! Carl Butler, who isn’t wearing 











a pin-up girl. Carl belongs to the Of- 
the-Street Club. It’s a project of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club 
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THE BULLET THAT HELPS TO WEAL 


Our men call it the ‘‘green bullet.’’ Bright, 
shining green, it’s as swift to solace as 
the deadly kind is to strike. 


When a man’s wounded, the “‘green bul- 
let’”’ is administered along with first aid. 
Gently the drug it contains lets him slip off 
into sleep, cushioning his nerves against 
the shock of injury, until he can be moved 
to the base hospital, where physical re- 
covery can begin, unhindered by scars of 
the mind. 


Making gelatine for the capsules that hold 
this green bullet and other pharmaceuti- 


cals is one of the war jobs being done by 
the makers of Knox. Another is the man- 
ufacture of gelatine for such special uses 
as X-raying metal castings... blueprinting 
...map-making...aerial photography of 


camouflage. 


The makers of Knox are able to meet these 
exacting specifications through rigidly 
controlled manufacturing processes and 
close laboratory supervision. These are 
the same methods that have made Knox 
Gelatine a standard of purity and qual- 
ity for more than a half-century. 


KNOX GELATINE 


Johnstown, New York 
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Rico’s favorite drink .. 


are better when made with Don Q 


pon Q 


Prove to yourself the superb quality 
of Don Q Rum by trying Puerto 
-a Don Q 
and soda. Here, the rum’s own mellow 
flavor reveals the skill and care with 
which it is distilled. Cocktails, too, 
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RUM 





Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: SChieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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“Help GUARD 
Avy that TEEN-AGE 
rc SPARKLE 


Don't permit ugly 
smudges to dim the nat- 
ural youthful sparkle of 
your teeth. Use lodent. 
No. 2 Paste or Powder, |°° 
it will safely clear away 
those ‘smudges, even 
smoke smudge, and pol- 
ish your teeth to their |we 
original luster. aah 7 
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/TS EASY TO LOAD 
AN AUTOPOINT PENCIL 





Lead Can’t Wobble, 
Turn or Fall Out 
with Grip-Tite Tip! 


These pictures show ea how to 
load your AUTOPOINT pencil 
—the automatic pencil with the 
Grip-Tite Tip that holds leads 
firm and steady! 

t's a Breech Leader! 
Loads from the rear as simple as 
“*1-2-3.”” Holds leads firm down 
to the last %th inch. Grip-Tite 
Tip assures smooth, even writing. 


Can't Clog! 

No clogging or jamming of lea 
when you use an AUT POINT. 
Plunger action feeds lead easily 
as a need it. No wonder 
AUTOPOINT pencils are so 

popular as business gifts and for 
organization use. 


Serves Wear and The 
Home Front 


Today most AUTOPOINT pen- 
cils are 2 ing to Uncle Sam—and 
we are busy on war orders. So 
guard your AUTOPOINT pencil 
carefully. When Victory comes, aon 
there’ll again be plenty of these 
famous pencils with the Grip-Tite 
Tip feature you’ve liked s0 > welll 








Unscrew pluriger—insert 
lead in tube—reploce 
plunger 
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RES. TRADE MARK 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 1801 Fester Ave. ° Chicege, tll. 
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MUSIC 


The Voice 


On Thursday, Dec. 9, three days before 
his 26th birthday, Frank Sinatra was 
classified as 4-F at the Newark Induction 
Center because of a punctured ear drum. 
The process itself was singularly wnevent- 
ful. No mob was present because the singer 
reported two days before Dec. 11, the 
much publicized date. After it was over, 
Sinatra said: “I’m unhappy about it be- 
cause I’ve been bragging to friends that 
Id get through.” 

The date does, however, mark a turning 
point in a career as musically astounding 
as any in recent times. And the coming 
year will tell the real story: Will The Voice 
fade out as a short-lived phenomenon or 
will it settle down as a national institution? 








Like Byron, Frank Sinatra awoke one 
morning to find himself famous. The son 
of a Hoboken, N.J., fireman, he decided 
to become a singer after seeing a Bing 
Crosby movie. He took no voice lessons 
then, nor has he since, believing that the 
words are the real essence of a popular 
song. “I pick my songs for the lyrics,” he 
explained last summer. “The music is only 
a backdrop.” 

As a vocalist with Tommy Dorsey’s band 
two years ago, Sinatra began to accumulate 
a following of teen-age fans whose fervor 
encouraged him to strike out on his own. 
Leaving Dorsey in September 1942, he 
rested for a while and then played the 
Paramount Theater in New York for about 
two months at $1,000 a week. In February 
he went on Your Hit Parade, and in March 
he opened at the Riobamba, a Manhattan 
night club 
hepcats and jitterbugs which nonetheless 
did such business that Sinatra’s engage- 
ment was extended and his pay upped from 
$750 to $1,500 a week. It was at this point 
that the word Swoon reentered the nation’s 
.vocabulary when a girl in his audience 
fainted because of the heat, and columnists 
exaggerated it into a mass syncope over 
his voice (NEwswEEK, March 22). 


Wuat Makes Frankie Run? Perhaps 
nobody ever will find out. As a’singer, he 
can’t read a note. There is many a dispute 
over whether he purposely flats. There is 
present, however, a certain Something 
which has, on occasion, been called a bou- 
doir baritone. 

As a visible male object of adulation 
Sinatra is even more baffling. He is under- 
sized and looks underfed—but the slight- 
est suggestion of his twisted smile brings 
squeals of agonized rapture from his ado- 
lescent adorers. To them he seems to be all 
things: sweetheart, brother, son, and bud- 
dy. Yet they know he is happily married, 
has one child already and another coming. 
To some psychologists all this has been 4 
horrible example of mass frustrated lov 
in wartime. To most mothers with high- 
school daughters it is life’s most  inex- 
plicable headache. 

Naturally these Sighing Societies of 


singularly dissociated with - 








HELP KEEP “HELLCATS” COOL FOR HOT PILOTS 


The newest Navy fighter, the “‘Hellcat”, is a direct de- 
scendant of the Wildcat,—also a famous Grumman fighter. 
Reports say the Hellcat flies straight and true, has dazzling 
rate of climb, plenty of speed and lots of high-altitude per- 
formance—qualities that “hot” (ace) pilots demand. 


Helping the Hellcat range farther than any Navy fighter has 
ranged before, Winchester Cartridge Core Radiator Tubes 
in its vital oil-cooling system bring to the Hellcat... pro- 
tection from corrosion, high-efficiency cooling and the sturdi- 
ness to stand up under the extreme cold of super altitudes. 


Made of pure copper, with walls only 6/1000ths of an inch 
thick, Winchester Radiator Tubes, thanks to Winchester’s 
COLD copper-extrusion process, are seamless and so as- 


sembled that their entire outer surface is cooling area. 


WINCHESTER RADIATOR TUBES RESIST CORROSION 
««.» DEFY BURSTING. Pure copper, Winchester Cartridge 
Core Tubes will not corrode under regular operating condi- 
tions. And they won’t burst from freezing, because the 
coolant flows on the outside of the tubes. If freezing should 
compress a tube, causing a “‘set’’ and so restricting air flow, 
passing a rod through it restores it to normal shape. 


IF WOUNDED THEY QUICKLY FLY AGAIN. Pictures 
below show how to replace Winchester Cartridge Core Tubes 
should they be punctured in action or by accident. They 
explain, too, why millions of Winchester Cartridge Core 
‘Tubes are used to keep planes, and tanks in constant action. 


HARDER JOBS WANTED FOR THESE SENSATIONAL TUBES 
No war baby, Winchester Cartridge Core Tubes have 25 years of service behind 


their performance. They offer these spectacular features: 
Of pure copper, thus corresion-preof. 
Seomless,—safe against leaks. 

Coolant en outside—ne damage from freezing. 
1,728 cartridge core tubes per square fool. 


of solder. 


Avoid waste space in radiater assembly — minimum 


Permit tailoring radiator, to fit any dimension or design. 





Provide up te 25% greate 


ling per sq foot, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New-Haven, Connecticut 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OF 


“On Guard for America Since 1866” 


Damaged tubes ore pushed out. 


New Tubes are inserted. 


RIFLES » SHOTGUNS - CARTRIDGES - SHOTSWELLS © CARTRIDGE CORE RABIATOR TUBES - FLASHLIGHTS 


Soldering completes repair. 


If out of your en ring knowledge, 
experience, tie and skill you are 
contemplating a new fi nen machine 
for Uncle Sam... are — up a 

new post-war automol ile, or 
similar product, write DeskB, R adiator 
Division, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 


COPR., 1943, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE OO. 
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Fabulous Frankie greets his wife and baby on his return from Hollywood 


N. Y. Daily NeWs 


Sinatra Swooners—who call their pa- 
jamas Sinatra Suits and who sign their 
letters Sinatrally Yours while languishing 
in a Sinatrance—have created many a hot 
spot for their idol. Recently, in fact, The 
Voice itself had to tell them to shut up 
at a broadcast. And mothers of one or two 
frenzied fanatics were asked to keep their 
offspring at home. 


Tue Waces or Swoon: Financially, the 
Swami of Swoon’s future looks very bright 
indeed. He was originally owned like some 
prizefighters—in parts. But last August the 
Music Corp. of America bought out Tom- 
my Dorsey and Dorsey’s manager, Leonard 
Vannerson, two of the biggest mortgage- 
holders, for $60,000, so Frankie at last got 
to eat some of what certainly isn’t hay. 

His new radio show starting in January 


* 


Acme 





Acme 
‘Although 4-F in the draft, The Voice was still A-1 in the hearts of the Pitts- 
burgh girls who turned out at 3 a.m. one morning last week 


over CBS, will bring him between $5,000 
and $6,000 a week. Movies for the coming 
year should come to around $250,000 and 
record royalties to about $150,000. Best of 
all, though, is the current personal-appear- 
ance tour he now is making in Eastern key 
cities. For seven shows a day he is getting 
a $15,000 guarantee against 50 per cent of 
the gross—the biggest contract of its kind 
in the history of the business. In one week 
in Boston alone he made $30,000. 


John Q’s Shrine of Hits 


It began in 1993 as a typically symbol- 
encrusted ornate home of the Ancient and 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. In recent years, deserted by its 
robed Nobles, Mecca Temple in New York 
City became everything from a conven- 
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tion hall to a boxing arena. Taken over by 
the city in default of taxes, it seemed the 
gaudiest white elephant imaginable. 

But last week Mecca Temple began a 
new life as New York’s City Center of 
Music and Drama. True, the ceiling and 
proscenium arch of its 2,700-seat audito. 
rium still looked like a geometric rainbow, 
but further renovations are planned. 

Opening the Center on his 61st birthday, 
Mayor La Guardia called it “a dream come 
true.” For the organization will be pledged 
to bring first-class entertainment to people 
who can’t pay Broadway theater or Met. 
ropolitan Opera prices. 

(There is a $1.65 top on dramatic shows 
and $2.20 on musicals.) Starting with a 
concert by. the New York Philharmonic 
under Artur Rodzinski, the inaugural sea. 
son of the Center expects to present Ger. 
trude Lawrence in “Susan and God”: 
Walter Hampden in “The Patriots”; the 
new CIO musical, “Marching With John. 
ny”; the Center’s own opera company ina 
week of standard repertory; “Porgy and 
Bess,” and three weeks of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. 


{Note to cities with culture-sponsoring 
ideas in the same direction: the Center 
was financed at $75,000 by a group of w- 
derwriters who ranged from the social Mrs. 
Lytle Hull to such labor unions as the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers. In 
addition to 50 per cent of the net income, 
the city will get back for the use of th: 
building $26,000 annually—or the tax 
which Mecca Temple would pay if it were 
in private hands. 


RECORD WEEK 


METrRopOLITAN ReEvivats. Enrico Caru- 
so and All Star Casts. Victor. Four 12- 
anch records in album, $10.50. Caruso. 
Tetrazzini, Farrar, Homer, Scotti, an: 
other Met greats in various operatic en 
sembles. Because of old-fashioned recor(- 
ing done between 1908 and 1919, The 
Voice (Met vintage 1903-20) and his co- 
horts sound somewhat hollow and far 
away, but most of these are collector's 
items and opera lovers should lend an ear 
to how it was done then. 


MENDELSSOHN. SymMpHONY No. 4 IN A 
Magor. Sir Thomas Beécham and th 
New York Philharmonic. Columbia. Fou 
12-inch records in album, $4.50. The music 
which Mendelssohn wrote as a memento 
of his Italian trip is right up Sir Thomass 
baton, and the result is a beautiful job. 
full of just the proper pacing and detail 


Drnau Srore Musican Orcnips. Dinah 
Shore and Orchestra. Victor. Four 10-inch 
records in album, $2.50. A grand reissue of 
some of Dinah’s best early numbers, 1- 
cluding “Blues in the Night” and “How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do?” 


Bixc Crossy. Bing Crosby with Or- 
chestra under Victor Young. Brunswick 
(reissued by Decca). Four 10-inch recort 
in album, $3.50. B-b-b-bing’s first records 
on his own, including “Out of Nowhere 
and “Just One More Chance.” 
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An “Apple” Shape Kaywoodie 
with Inner Bow! of Meerschaum 
$12.50 
[actual size] 


’ 


“Il smoke a Kaywoodie” 


I’ve learned about pipes. Learned from smoking them. 
There’s a difference—some pipes smoke better than others, 
and taste, better. Kaywoodie is the pipe I’ve smoked for 


years. I could do without any of the others. The war hasn’t 






stopped Kaywoodie from using the real Mediter- 
ranean briar-wood that’s been the universal choice 


of pipe makers for 100 years. Kaywoodies are 


KAYWOODIE : 


BRIAR 


COPR. 1943 


cut from pre-war stocks, in the same old way. You won’t 
find in any other pipe the good-tempered flavor that’s 
characteristic of Kaywoodie. Always pleases, never trou- 
bles. Discriminating smokers know this and like it+so 
well that all over the world you hear “I Smoke a 
Kaywoodie.” It’s internationally recognized best. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





Pumping oil is dipping down into an unseen 
lake of petroleum, sand, water and sludge. 

It is done with a stack of sleeves within a tube 
which plunges down, fills up through: a series of 
valves, then lifts—with as much oil and as little 
of the other stuff as possible. 

Oil men used to sink pumps rough and tough 
enough to pump oil. When they brought up more 
sand than the oil was worth—there was always 
another place to drill. 

Pacific Pump engineers took a new tack. They 
Chrome-plated plungers and introduced a special 
Molybdenum alloy that ignores sand, corrosion, 
temperatures and pressures worthy of a volcano. 
Then they fitted moving parts together with such 
close tolerances that a grain of sand had no more 
chance of squeezing in than the camel through 
the needle’s eye. 

Pacific engineers built so much precision into 
their pumps that the Armed Forces, looking for 
a large amount of such skill in a hurry, asked 








Pacific to expand their facilities to manufacture 
hydraulic equipment for aircraft—and fast. 

Our intention isn’t to boast of Pacific’s war 
effort. We’re in it 100%—but then we ought to 
be. Our point is—Pacific was able to achieve 
leadership in its line because it combined top 
notch specialized brains with the right backing. 

Pacific is one of the Dresser Industries. The 
know-how which enabled it to engineer oil well 
pumps into precision equipment comes from 
Pacific’s independent management; the backing 
comes from the resources and teamed facilities 
of Dresser. This is an interesting new pattern 
for management. 


_ Each of the seven Dresser units is independently 

managed—but—each has the collective strength 
of a well-matched team. It is a plan for manage- 
ment co-operation that appeals to those who are 
looking to the future, when additional facilities 
for marketing and manufacturing may be their 
means of striking greater success. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Syndicated Saloon Editor 


The freshest breeze up and down Broad- 
way is Earl Wilson, the stubby, sober, 
and 36-year-old “Saloon Editor” of The 
New York Post (Newsweek, .June 28). 
With an irreverent, deadpan touch, the 
hard-working Wilson has delighted: his 
New York readers with his ribald descrip- 
tions of revelry by night. In little more 











Wilson (collared by Ole Olsen ) on 
the Booze Beat 


than a year, he has contributed these rich 
Wilsonisms to the idiom of the big city: 
“Booze Beat” (for his run); “Saloon So- 
ciety” (for café society); “Booze Who” 
(for his own index of night-club habitués) ; 
and the “Three B’s—Beer, Busts, and 
Behinds” (for the things of which he 
writes) . 

So well had Wilson’s column gone over 
locally, that The Post, which has him 
under a fat two-year contract, agreed 
with United Feature Syndicate to try it 
outside the city. Last week United Fea- 
tures had signed up seven papers, a start 
which the syndicate said was comparable 
to that of Drew Pearson or Ernie Pyle 
and, in the face of the newsprint short- 
age, perhaps more remarkable. In ad- 
dition, Doubleday, Doran advanced Wilson 
$2,500 for a book, due next fall. 

In Wilson’s idiom, this is the story of 
the yokel boy who made good. Born in 
Rockford, Ohio (population about 1,000), 
he came to The New York Post eight 
years ago. He had had a brief apprentice- 
ship on The Akron Beacon Journal, where 
he once talked cops out of arresting the 
late Heywood Broun, and on The Wash- 
‘Ington Post, from which he was nearly 
fired for ing an unauthorized inter- 
view with Gertrude Stein in an. effort to 





HONING helped change the 


“Horseless Carriage” into 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Yesterday—The horseless carriage—its early success was 
made possible only by grinding—the first controlled abrading 
process. 


Today —The automobile is a marvel of mechanical develop- 
ment. Honing, the refined control of abrading action, made 
possible manufacture of the modern car in quantity. 


Tomorrow—Who knows what mechanical devices will 
flourish? But, as today’s triumphs came from yester- 
day’s development, so tomorrow’s will derive from 
today’s. 


Micromatic has been developing hone abrading con- 
trols to be ready for the demands for new standards of 
precision. Its object is better control of machining 
methods, whatever these new developments may be. 
































Micromatic 


HONE CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 
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“MAKERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS 
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Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 
with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 
the comfort of. this modern 
hotel. You can Tarry at 
The Taft economically, too! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 
BING & BING MANAGEMENT Wy, 
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boost himself from the copy desk to the 
rewrite bank. 

To a Broadway bored with precious 
café reporting, Wilson brought an earthy, 
if sometimes bawdy, frankness. No social 
critic, he lets the night-club habitués tell 
their own stories. As often as not they 
damn themselves out of their own mouths. 

Once, for example, Wilson gave Elinor 
Troy, 6-foot show girl for whom Tommy 
Manville chartered a 27-passenger plane 
for $3,000 to fly her across the continent 
alone, a column to prove she was not 
giddy. With such quotes as: “I’m truckin’ 
up and down the aisles having a gahdam 
good time, and those two pilots—were 
they cute? I didn’t care if I ever got to 
New York,” Wilson left no doubt about 
the level-headedness of Miss Troy. 

Currently, Wilson is waging a mild feud 
with Lucius Beebe, the. syndicated New 
York Herald Tribune columnist who is 
Wilson’s exact opposite in approach to 
night life. In a recent column, Beebe mis- 
spelled Wilson’s name, for which the latter 
twitted him in a column with two misspell- 
ings in it. “Pray, continue the good work 
conducting your L, Bebee [sic] column,” 
The Tribune’s dandy gibed in return. Wil- 
son countered with this crack at. Beebe’s 
book “Snoot If You Must” (Newsweek, 
Nov. 29): “Sherman Billingsley [owner of 
the Stork Club] is doing his Christmas mail- 
ing early. (He mailed Lucius Beebe’s book 
BACK to him—had no use for it!) ” 

Wilson’s constant companion on _ his 
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International 
Honor Roll: In tribute to war 
correspondents killed in line of duty, 
Frederick C. Crawford, retiring presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (see page 50) presented 
this plaque to the Overseas Press 
Club in New York last week. Names 
of correspondents officially listed as 
missing but presumed dead were 
omitted pending official confirmation. 
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A Few Drops Relieve 


Sniffly Sneezy 


Distress of 


HEAD COLDS 


SPECIALIZED 
MEDICATION 


When a miserable cold settles in your 
head, makes you sniffle, sneeze or 
stuffs you all up—put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. And 
enjoy the relief that comes so prompt- 
ly. Va-tro-nol is specialized medication 
that shrinks swollen membranes— 
helps clear cold-clogged nasal pas- 
sages—reduces irritation—and makes 


breathing easier. 
VICKS Follow the simple 
directions in folder. 
VA-TRO-NOL 


CHEST 
COLDS 
























To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
time. Its poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, 


muscular soreness or tight- Vicks 


ness, loosens phlegm. 


VaeoRus 
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rounds is -his wife, Rosemary Lyons Wil- 
son, the Kansas City girl whom he married 
in 1936. He counts heavily on her to curb 
anything that might offend the hinter- 
lands. Once she killed one of his columns 
with “I don’t like ‘naked woman’ and 
‘bedroom’ in the same sentence.” 


Curbs on ‘Volunteer Firemen’ 


In the wake of the press arrangements 
which made a censor’s nightmare of the 
Cairo and Teheran conferences (NEws- 
weEEK, Dec. 18), Byran Price, Director of 
Censorship, exploded a charge of dynamite 
last week. beneath official “and unofficial, 
self-appointed censors who, he charged, 
were choking off the flow of war news to 
the American people. 

Announcing revisions in the voluntary 
censorship code which are designed to give 
the public a broader, swifter, and sharper 
picture of the war effort, especially on the 
home front, Price said: “Unquestionably 
news is being suppressed needlessly by 
newspapers and broadcasters because of 
miscellaneous requests emanating from to- 
tally unauthorized sources throughout the 
country, including even publicity agents.” 

Specifically. to combat such cross haul- 
ing, the Office of Censorship therefore was 
assuming the power (never before invoked) 
to be an arbiter of what is printable war 
news. Hitherto, under the voluntary code, 
whether war news was censorable has been 
decided primarily by the agency from 
which it emanated. 


Tue Court or AppeaL: The Office of 
Censorship does not intend to become a 
clearinghouse for news. That remains the 
task of agencies, but in this connection 
Price pointedly reiterated his standing in- 
vitation for the press and radio to appeal 
to his office against any questionable ef- 
forts to suppress news from any source. 
“I solicit your continued cooperation,” he 
said, “[in order that] a dangerous psy- 
chology of over-censorship is not created 
... by the activities of a miscellany of 
volunteer firemen.” 

Price explained the code changes to 70 
press and radio men who crowded into a 
walnut-paneled hearing room of the Apex 
Building in Washington. Then he listened 
to a string of complaints by the newsmen, 
two of which he cited as examples of ex- 
cessive zeal and authority by Army press- 
relations officers: (1) The Detroit Free 
Press was forbidden to identify a B-29 
(new super bomber) which flew over the 
University of Michigan’s stadium one after- 
noon in full view of 80,000 people; (2) 
The Los Angeles Times was prevented 
from identifying California cities where 
new assembly plants for B-29s were be- 
ing built. 

Revisions in the code will permit for the 
first time publication of nationwide sum- 
maries on war production and movements 
of Lend-Lease materials. For example, un- 
der the new production clauses, a paper 
now may print on its own authority totals 
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ANACONDA PM PLAN 
SPEARHEADS VITAL INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


... over 12,000 manuals requested 
over 60 campaigns operating 


- «+ All branches of industry 
join to safeguard production 


























The PM Plan is helpmng thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 
duction ... helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 
for full details. 
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HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 
Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
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ANACONDA’S. 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


PLAN 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual yah 

















25 Broadway, New York City 4 oe v 
Please send copy of the Anaconda Company A + 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- qn \ 





guarding ‘wartime production. 












TROOP TRAINS! 


THEY GET 
THERE BY 
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Helping America’s railroads move 
millions of troops with oo and safety 
is the famous Hamilton Railway Watch. 


It’s one of many highly-precise Hamil- 
ton timing instruments now serving in 
every branch of our fighting forces. 


HAMILTON The Wate 
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THE GIFT FOR CRITICAL FRIENDS... 


You can give Martin's V.V.O. with 
perfect confidence. Every drop is 
choiceliqueur Scotch, giving V.V.O. 
an added distinctive flavour. 

Give, and serve, V.V.O. It costs 
no more than most other brands. 


MARTINS 
VVOure 


Clended Scoteh, 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., W. Y. 
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International photos 


Lindeman (left) journeyed to the fount; the Boettiger voices faded 


out official sanction) specify numbers of 
fighters, bombers, training planes, etc. 


{ The Navy Department no longer is the 
sole authority for announcement of mer- 
chant-ship sinkings. Hereafter, the War 
Shifping Administration also is an appro- 
priate source, a change which Price said 
would permit “the vital and heroic part of 
the merchant marine in winning the war 
to be told more fully.” 


q Réstrictions were removed from: (1) 
premature disclosure of diplomatic discus- 
sions if they do not involve military opera- 
tions; (2) news of war resettlement and 
war-prisoner camps; (8) publication of 
rumors and enemy propaganda; (4) refer- 
ences to forest fires. 


4 The revisions were as welcome to Price 
as to the press. Of all the wartime officials 
in Washington, the 52-year-old, white- 
haired chief censor has singularly escaped 
the wrath of a free press on which he has 
had to impose curbs. Drafted from the 
executive news editor’s desk of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Price has insisted on common- 
sense application of his voluntary -code. 
His basic creed: if it aids the enemy, don’t 
print it. His latest efforts to curb censor- 
ship zealots began before the Teheran and 
Cairo fiascos: for these, he was correctly 
exonerated by an irate press. 


Boettiger Freeze-out 


Until last spring, The Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer (circulation: 129,550) was singu- 
larly independent of the generally anti-New 
Deal policy of Hearst newspapers. The 
chief reason: its editorial control lay with 
Publisher and Editor John Boettiger, the 
President’s son-in-law, and his wife, As- 
sistant Editor Anna Roosevelt Boettiger. 

Boettiger, 43-year-old former Chicago 
Tribune correspondent in Washington, and 
his wife came to Seattle in 1936 to rebuild 
the P-I following its three-month shut- 


down in a Newspaper Guild strike. Boet- 
tiger reputedly was paid $25,000 a year 
(his wife, $12,000) and given independent 
editorial say-so in then heavily Democratic 
Seattle. Up to last March, the P-I had 
showed a six year gain of 21,000 in circu- 
lation. 

When Boettiger joined the American 
Military Government service last spring 
(he now is an AMG major in the Mediter- 
ranean) , Charles B. Lindeman, his assist- 
ant publisher and veteran Seattle news- 
paperman, became acting publisher. But it 
generally was assumed Anna Boettiger still 
would determine editorial policy. 

This assumption was quickly dispelled. 
P-I readers soon noted Mrs. Boettiger’s 
woman’s-page column in frequent dispute 
with the editorial page. Seattle’s news- 
papermen concluded that Lindeman, up 
from advertising manager in fourteen years 
and known for his anti-New Deal opinions, 
was running the editorial policy. 

More clinching evidence came last fort- 
night. The gregarious, snappy-dressing 
Lindeman was made a director of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc. And last 
week, thus ranking higher than the P-I 
publisher-on-leave, Lindeman had returned 
from a pilgrimage to Wyntoon, Northern 
California fount of Hearst policy. Official- 
ly, however, Boettiger remained publisher 
on leave and, under Hearst’s policy, would 
get at least a year’s work after returning 
if his contract expired in the” interval. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Boettiger was in Wash- 
ington to spend the Christmas holidays at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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To the hams to the engineers to the technicians 
still in mufti to the old hands at the new games 
of war 


To all the valiant brothers and sisters fashioning 
victory in the labs and assembly lines 


Ken-Rad dedicates its complete effort to war for an 
early Peace 


KEN-RAD 


TRANSMITTING TUBES INCANDESCENT LAMPS SPECIAL PURPOSE TUBES 
CATHODE RAY TUBES FLUORESCENT LAMPS METAL AND VHF TUBES 


OWENSBORO KENTUCKY U S A 














Webster Moderator Control 


Right Start for 
Air Conditioning 


Owners of steam-heated buildings 
can begin post-war air conditioning 
programs by installing Webster 
Moderator Control now. In air 
conditioning, accurate control of 
the steam heating system is neces- 
sary and a Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem provides that control. 


Air conditioning and the Webster 
Moderator System arecomplemen- 
tary—not competitive. They work 
in unison to provide utmost com- 
fort. Yet, you have the advantages 
of two separate systems which can 
be used independent of each other. 


More heat with Less Fuel 


If air conditioning is in the planning stage 
_for your building, modernize your heating 
system now with the Webster Moderator 
Control. You get immediate “dividends” 
in greater comfort and fuel saving, and, at 
the same time, take the first step toward 
your air conditioning program. 


For men who are planning building con- 
struction both now and after the war, we 
have a free book giving case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations 
showing savings in dollars and cents. Write 
for “Performance Facts.” 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


meers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
epresentatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 


In these air conditioned buildings, a Web- 
ster Moderator System increases or de- 
creases steam delivery to each radiator as 
outside temperature varies. The result: 
even temperatures and low-cost heating. 
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; | Hyphenated Votes 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


On one or two occasions I have, 
in this column, referred to the reper- 
cussions among American voters of dis- 
putes over boundaries and the like in 
Eastern Europe. Such references result- 
ed from a feeling, which I have had for 
a long time, that as postwar settle- 
ments are approached, there will be 
those who will seek political advantage 
from hyphenated votes in American 
cities. Since the Moscow Declaration, 
there has been evidence that such ad- 
vantage is sought and will be sought. 
Hence, it seems to me an appropriate 
time to drag this thing out into the 
open and see-it for what it is. 

The United States, alone among the 
United Nations, has what T.R. used 
to call a “hyphenated vote.” Many of 
our great cities have several big clus- 
ters of voters whose common national 
origins make them most sensitive to the 
attitude of our government toward 
their home lands.. None of us can be 
too smug about this, because over the 
years we all—English, Irish, French, 
German and Scandinavian—have at 
times voted for or against candidates in 
American elections for reasons that had 
nothing legitimately to do with Ameri- 
can affairs. 


But the issue now is very special and 
very critical. Our big ally, Russia, has 
no appreciable hyphenated vote in the 
United States. There is the little Com- 
munist party, but so far as numbers go, 
it doesn’t count. That is why it is al- 
ways politically safe to kick Russia. 
But on the other hand, hundreds of 
thousands of former nationals of the 
small nations of Eastern Europe, from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, are voters in 
American cities. In several cities of a 
quarter of a million or more, these 
groups can easily swing the balance be- 
tween the parties. In the years from 
1914 to 1920, such groups were swept 
by every wind of politics, and national 
as well as local leaders stooped to every 
contemptible device to truckle to their 
prejudices. That should not recur. 

Great apprehension exists now, as 
then, in the home lands of these voters 
about the intentions of Russia. So, as 
voters, they are a veritable tinderbox 
into which American politicians may, 
by inadvertence or design, toss sparks 
of suggestion. This situation, I repeat, 
is critical and dangerous. 

The best treatment for it is forbear- 


ance—forbearance by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. But especially this 
applies to Republicans, for they stand 
to gain most votes by any attack upon 
the Moscow Declaration. The time is 
not ripe to thrash out the rights-of- 
small-nations issue. The less said by pol- 
iticians about the thing now and in 
1944, the better. The Moscow agree- 
ment wisely permits a period of condi- 
tional peace, during which boundary 
questions, proposed federations, the rec- 
ognition of governments in small states, 
and similar issues can be resolved. What 
we need now is a stabilized Europe. 
Only the three great powers can guar- 
antee that. There must be force until 
justice is ready. 

To introduce the small-nations issue 
into the 1944 campaign would be to 
contribute to disunity at home, suspi- 
cion among the big allies, and, possibly, 
civil war in Europe. This isn’t to say 
that foreign policy should be ruled out 
of the campaign or that the parties 
should adopt identical foreign-policy 
platforms. A satisfactory formula for 
party leaders in their discussion of for- 
eign affairs during the forthcoming 
months might be to take the Moscow 
Declaration, the Mackinac declaration, 
and the Connally resolution as a basis 
for principles of both parties. Then Re- 
publicans can take the position that the 
development of the details within that 
framework is a proper subject for party 
discussion. They need not endorse any- 
thing beyond the broad principles in- 
volved. Beyond this, both Republican 
and Democratic politicians may well 
avoid seeking votes on the basis of their 
championship of small nations until the 
peace negotiations are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make such discussion perti- 
nent and helpful. To discuss that 
subject now is to excite fears and to 
arouse emotions about matters of pure 
speculation. For no one knows what 
Russia will ultimately ask. 


To declare such a truce would 
leave plenty to discuss in the field of 
foreign relations. 

Our political leaders can perform an 
additional service. They can take up 
the fight against hyphenated voting 
where T.R. left it twenty-five years 
ago. They would do well to remind 
Americans everywhere that the United 
States is a nation, not a federation of 
nostalgic émigrés. 
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That star has never failed us yet. It won’t fail us now. 
The darker the night, the brighter it seems to burn. 
It is a beacon of hope—a promise of the secure 


new tomorrrow for which mankind is striving. 


Swifter than any plane, swifter than radio, swifter ° 


than the thoughts of men, its spirit travels around 
this earth—carrying, even against the distractions 
of war, its age-old message of hope and assurance. 


And that star’s bright gleam reflects the greeting 


Ger that same Star... 


wei 


sent across the miles to the ends of the world—a 
greeting to every man and woman in the service 
of their country—a greeting from your neighbors 
—from your friends—from all America. 

Another year may be different—let’s hope it is. 
Let’s keep our eyes on that star with its promise 
of peace—another year and another Yuletide when 
again we will hear your familiar voice shouting— 


“Merry Christmas!” 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Builder of aircraft engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress 














I never could express in words 
how much I think of Bob, 
But Christmas Eve I handed him 
a gift that did the job... 
For when he stripped the wrappings off 


and saw that “Seven” blend, 
He grinned and said,“You always were 
an understanding friend!” 


W. didn’t speak again until, A 3 
with brimming glasses raised, 

"We stood before the fireplace ay On “" ff ' 
where Christmas welcome blazed... 


“You know,” said I, “This Seven Crown agrams 


sure has a taste that’s rare”?— 


Said Bob, “They blend their savory best i Se ( Gan : 


for pals like us to share!” 





BLENDED wHiske” 


Ou friendships are mellowed with a Yuletide gift of this 
savory Seagram’s ‘‘7,”? Richly satisfying ...a blend of 
Seagram’s noblest reserves — smoothed and taste-toned with 
soft-stilled, grain neutral spirits. So that none who wish it 


may go without, won't you ration your purchases, please! 





Most PLEASING Yoday- 
Most PLEASING Jomorcow 








